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Scottish  Society  for  the  Prevention 
of  Cruelty  to  Animals, 

16  N.  Bank  Street,  Edinburgh,  24th  Dec.  1867. 

Mr  Wm.  Reid,  Granton. 

Dear  Sir,— I have  great  pleasure  in  handing  you  the  accompanying  Medal,  which  has 
been  awarded  to  you  by  “La  SocMt6  Protectrice  des  Animaux  cl  Paris,”  for  your  most 
valuable  invention  for  supplying  water  and  food  to  live  Stock  during  transit  by  Railway, 
by  attaching  Troughs  to  the  Trucks  conveying  them.— I am,  Dear  Sir,  yours  faithfully, 

HAMILTON  S.  A.  L.  HAY,  Secretary. 


TO  THE  READER. 

The  following  pages,  compiled  from  well  authenticated  facts, 
clearly  prove  that  our  Beef  and  Mutton  supply  is  wasted,  and 
a large  proportion  of  it  rendered  unwholesome  from  the  star- 
vation of  our  Live  Stock  when  travelling  from  one  place  to 
another  by  Steamer  and  Bailway.  The  common,  and  indeed 
almost  universal,  practice  of  withholding  from  them  such 
essential  necessaries  of  life  while  on  their  journey  as  water 
and  food,  causes  the  death  rate  to  be  so  great  from  Pleura- 
pneumonia  and  the  other  diseases  which  every  year  commit 
extensive  ravages  amongst  our  domestic  animals, — that  our 
supply  of  good  Beef  and  Mutton  is  thereby  greatly  diminished. 
The  only  method  whereby  this  atrocious  and  barbarous  cruelty 
— often  resulting  in  such  visitations  as  Pleura-pneumonia, 
Murrain,  and  Cattle  Plague — can  be  prevented,  is  for  feeders 
and  breeders  of  Stock  and  the  country  at  large  to  petition 
the  Government  to  pass  an  Act,  making  it  obligatory  on 
Bailway  and  Steamboat  Companies  to  have  all  live  Stock 
watered  if  the  journey  occupies  above  five  hours ; and  also 
fed  if  the  length  of  journey  requires  it.  If  proof  is  wanted 
to  show  that  Cattle  and  Sheep  can  be  watered  and  fed  while 
confined  in  a railway  truck,  it  will  be  found  by  turning  to 
page  21  of  this  pamphlet. 

Wm.  BEID. 


Granton  Lodge,  1868. 
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OUR  BEEF  AND  MUTTON 


HOW  TO  MAKE  THEM 


CHEAP  AND  WHOLESOME. 


INSPECTION  NOT  TO  BE  BELIED  UPON  TO  DISCOVER  DISEASE  IN 
TRAVELLED  CATTLE. 

From  the  Right  Honourable  Lord  Elcho. 

Amisfield,  November  10,  1865. 

Sir, — I have  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter, 
and  to  thank  you  for  your  Pamphlet.  There  is,  no  doubt, 
much  truth  in  what  you  say  as  to  the  ill  treatment  of  cattle 
when  conveyed  by  rail  or  steamer,  and  were  it  only  on  the 
score  of  humanity,  some  effort  should  be  made  to  effect  an 
improvement  in  this  respect.  There  is,  however,  no  doubt 
that  the  disease  when  once  generated  is  contagious.  . How  far 
ill  treatment  will  generate  it  in  a healthy  animal  it  is  difficult 
to  say,  but  it  is  evident,  from  the  experience  of  Holland,  that 
the  disease  is  thoroughly  amenable  to  treatment. — I remain, 
your  obedient  Servant,  - Elcho. 


To  the  Right  Honourable  Lord  Elcho. 

Granton,  16th  November  1865. 

My  Lord, — In  acknowledging  your  letter  of  the  10th  inst., 
I trust  you  will  excuse  me  briefly  drawing  your  attention  to 
the  lot  of  cattle  said  to  have  spread  the  plague  in  Holland. 
If  the  cattle,  as  alleged,  did  carry  contagion  from  this  country 
into  Holland,  it  clearly  proves  that  the  present  system  of 
inspection  at  home  and  abroad  must  be  faulty,  if  not  altogether 
worthless,  in  detecting  disease  amongst  travelled  animals, 
because  these  cattle  before  leaving  Holland  must  have  under- 
gone inspection ; on  being  allowed  to  land  at  the  port  of 
London  they  must  have  undergone  another  careful  inspection, 
and,  as  a matter  of  course,  before  being  re-shipped  back  to 
Holland  another  inspection  followed,  and  before  they  could 
be  landed  or  offered  for  sale  in  Holland  they  must  have 
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undergone  a fourth  and  last  inspection , and  passed  them  all 
as  being  quite  free  from  disease.  It  is,  therefore,  curious  to 
note,  that  even  after  the  four  different  inspections,  they  should 
(as  reported  by  the  Dutch  Government)  all  have  died  of 
rinderpest. 

For  my  part,  I still  adhere  to  my  first  opinion,  as  expressed 
in  a letter  which  appeared  in  the  Times  of  the  8th  August, 
that  inspection,  as  at  present  conducted,  is  of  no  manner  of 
use  whatever  in  detecting  disease  amongst  live  stock  after  a 
sea  voyage  or  a journey  by  rail , except  to  squander  the 
public  money,  as  it  is  impossible  to  tell  whether  they  are 
suffering  from  disease,  or  only  showing  signs  of  exhaustion 
and  distress  from  want  of  water  and  food,  and  from  the 
change  of  temperature  from  the  close  hold  of  a steamer,  to 
be  taken  through  the  air  at  speed  in  an  open  sided  railway 
truck,  this  is  of  itself  enough  to  sow  the  seeds  of  such  dis- 
eases as  lung  disease,  pleura,  and  murrain,  and  has,  no  doubt, 
been  the  first  cause  of  breeding  rinderpest. 

If  all  traffic  in  store  stock  were  to  be  totally  put  a stop  to 
for  a time,  it  would,  according  to  my  theory  of  the  causes 
of  the  many  diseases  cattle  are  now  afflicted  with,  reasonably 
be  expected  that  the  disease  would  exhaust  itself.  Fat 
animals  should  only  be  sent  to  market  to  be  slaughtered,  and 
it  should  be  done  with  great  care.  But  they  should  not,  by 
any  means,  be  allowed  to  leave  the  market  for  further  feeding. 

It  is  really  imperative,  to  enable  us  to  keep  animals  alive 
and  healthy  when  on  a journey,  that  they  should  be  watered  at 
least  every  five  hours,  and  fed  when  the  length  of  the  journey 
requires  it,  whether  they  are  travelling  by  sea  or  land.  Kail- 
way trucks  and  steamboat  holds  should  be  properly  fitted  up 
to  allow  of  this  being  done,  and  trucks  should  be  so  constructed 
as  to  enable  the  officials  to  ventilate  them  in  the  same  manner 
as  passenger  carriages,  so  that  the  temperature  could  always 
be  kept  equal. — I have  the  honour  to  be,  My  Lord,  your 
Lordship's  obedient  servant,  W.  Reid. 


o 

NON-LIABILITY  OF  SHEEP  TO  BECOME  AFFECTED  WITH 
CATTLE  PLAGUE. 

To  an  Eminent  Agriculturist . 

Granton  Harbour,  7th  December  1865. 
Dear  Sir, — I am  informed  that  those  lambs,  near  Edin- 
burgh, said  to  he  dying  from  rinderpest,  belong  to  you.  As  I 
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have  had  considerable  experience  in  the  management  of  sheep, 
I trust  you  will  excuse  me  asking  you  how  long  the  260  lambs 
had  been  in  your  possession  before  the  first  of  them  died, 
who  reared  the  lambs,  and  if  they  had  been  shown  in  any 
markets,  and  also,  if  you  put  them  through  the  proper  course 
of  training,  in  order  to  learn  them  to  eat  turnips  properly, 
before  you  began  to  give  them  the  turnips  on  the  lea  field  ? 
I suspect  your  hoggs  are,  or  have  been,  dying  of  braxy,  which 
is  a disease  that  kills  hundreds  of  thousands  of  our  best 
lambs  every  year, — and  the  time  they  die  is  generally  from 
the  beginning  of  September  till  after  the  new-year.  Sheep 
dying  of  braxy  have  all  the  appearance  when  dead  of  that 
mentioned  in  the  Agriculturist  of  yesterday,  and  I have  not 
the  slightest  hesitation  in  asserting,  that  your  hoggs  have 
been  dying  of  that  disease,  brought  on  them  by  being  too 
long  kept  in  one  place.  If  you  had  changed  them  into  a 
clean  field  of  grass,  every  three  or  four  days,  and  given  them 
plenty  of  the  shaws  of  Swedish  turnips,  till  they  fairly  learned 
to  eat  the  bulbs,  I would  guarantee  such  a case  as  rinderpest  in 
sheep  would  never  have  been  brought  before  the  public  again. 
Because,  in  the  first  place,  sheep  will  not  take  rinderpest ; it 
is  a disease  which  (all  past  experience  proves)  can  only  attack 
horned  cattle.  However,  any  disease  which  animals  die  of 
at  the  present  time,  will  be  pronounced  rinderpest,  if  the 
animals  after  death  be  subjected  to  inspection. 

Why,  we  have  brought  out  300  cheviot  hoggs,  from  our 
farm  in  Argyleshire,  about  a month  ago,  to  Carnwath,  to 
winter,  and  they  came  in  contact  with  sheep  suffering  very 
badly  from  murrain,  and  not  one  of  them  has  taken  that  disease, 
although  eight  or  ten  of  them  died  in  three  days  after  they 
landed,  from  the  fatigue  of  the  journey,  and  the  short  hunger 
they  had  to  be  subjected  to,  while  on  the  steamboat  and 
railway.  But,  of  course,  braxy  was  the  disease  they  died 
from,  and  I will  guarantee,  if  the  carcases  of  these  dead 
hoggs  had  been  inspected,  they  would  all  have  been  pro- 
nounced to  have  died  from  rinderpest. — I remain,  yours 
truly,  W.  Reid. 

P.S. — Braxy  is  only  the  name  for  a disease  which  prevails 
largely  amongst  lambs,  or,  as  they  should  now  be  called, 
hoggs.  It  is  sickness,  or  inflammation  of  the  bowels,  caused 
from  indigestion,  and  any  one  knows  that  man  or  beast  dying 
from  inflammation,  must  get  black  when  mortification  begins. 

W.  R. 
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Reply  to  First  Letter . 

Mr  W.  Reid.  8th  December  1865. 

Dear  Sir, — I have  your  letter,  and  in  reply,  beg  to  say 
that  all  the  hoggs  were  my  own  breeding,  and.  included  my 
stock  ewe  hoggs,  and  had  been  changed  to  different  fields  and 
feeding.  I am  satisfied  that  they  did  not  die  of  braxy.  For 
further  information,  I beg  to  refer  you  to  Professor  Dick,  who 
along  with  other  competent  parties,  came  to  one  conclusion. 
— I am,  yours  truly. 


Second  Letter  to  an  Eminent  Agriculturist . 

Granton  Harbour,  9th  Dec.  1865. 

Dear  Sir, — Your  letter  of  the  8th  inst.  is  to  hand,  and  I 
thank  you  for  the  answers  given  to  part  of  my  queries.  But 
as  the  matter  of  rinderpest  in  connection  with  sheep  has 
again  been  brought  before  the  public,  it  is  well  that  it  should 
be  known  that  every  attempt  which  has  been  made  to  force 
them,  as  it  were,  to  become  infected  with  a disease  like  the 
rinderpest,  has  utterly  failed.  It  appears  to  me  not  a little 
curious,  that  your  hoggs  should,  as  reported,  have  spon- 
taneously become  affected  with  rinderpest  (in  exactly  the 
same  manner  as  hoggs,  affected  with  braxy),  from  either 
the  dung-hill,  or  dirty  carts,  as  the  hoggs  would  no  more 
eat  such  filth  (unless  from  starvation)  when  in  your  field, 
than  the  sheep  in  the  sanitarium,  would  eat  the  dirt  amongst 
their  feet,  further  than  a small  portion  which  might  adhere 
to  the  food  they  were  eating.  Consequently,  if  your  sheep 
got  rinderpest  from  the  cause  alleged,  the  sheep  in  the  sani- 
tarium could  not  by  any  possibility  have  escaped.  As  it  is  of 
very  great  importance  to  the  country,  to  clear  up  such  a case 
as  yours,  I do  hope  you  will  excuse  me  in  asking,  how  many 
hoggs  out  of  the  260  died,  and  if  any  of  your  older  sheep 
have  died  from  the  same  cause  or  disease  that  killed  the  hoggs. 

As  you  do  not  say  in  your  letter  whether  the  hoggs  were 
fairly  learned  to  eat  turnips,  before  you  began  to  lay  them 
down  on  the  lea  field,  be  kind  enough  to  do  so  per  return. 

I have  a very  great  regard  for  the  abilities  of  “ Professor 
Dick/'  and  his  opinion . is  well  worth  having,  and  no  man 
stands  higher  (and  deservedly  so)  in  his  profession  ; but  the 
diseases  in  sheep  have  been  so  little  studied  amongst  learned 
Doctors,  that  for  my  part,  if  I wanted  to  know  what  disease 
a sheep  died  from,  I would  consult  an  old  experienced  shep- 
herd.— I remain,  yours  truly,  W.  Reid. 
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Reply  to  Second  Letter . 

Mr  W.  Reid.  11th  December  1805. 

Dear  Sir, — In  reply  to  your  second  letter,  my  hoggs 
could  not  have  caught  infection  from  either  dung-hills  or  dirty 
carts,  as  they  had  no  chance  of  being  near  dung  from  dairies 
infected  with  rinderpest  nor  carts  that  drove  the  same,  such 
having  been  deposited  in  an  out  of  the  way  place,  three  -fourths 
of  a mile  from  the  sheep,  and  the  two  carts  used  in  driving 
it  (which  was  after  the  sheep  were  infected,  and  for  only  two 
days)  were  thoroughly  purified. 

My  hoggs  left  this  five  weeks  before  they  were  affected. 
They  were  driven  along  the  road  from  one  field  to  another. 
Never  was  I possessed  of  a better  lot  of  hoggs,  and  all  my  own 
breeding ; they  were  half-bred,  also  Cotswold,  and  Shropshire 
stock  of  ewe  lambs,  and  were  carefully  and  properly  treated. 
My  shepherd  has  had  much  experience  in  braxy. 

All  my  ewes,  hoggs,  and  tups,  and  tup  hoggs,  were  of  the 
same  flock,  and  I have  not  had  one  case  similar  to  what  the 
hoggs  were  affected  with  that  died. — I remain,  yours  truly. 


Third  Letter  to  an  Eminent  Agriculturist . 

Granton  Harbour,  12th  Dec.  1865. 

Dear  Sir, — In  reply  to  your  favour  of  yesterday,  I refer 
you  to  the  Review  of  the  5th  instant.  Some  one  must  have 
supplied  the  following : — 

“ We  understand  the  sheep  were  pastured  on  a lea  field, 
turnips  being  supplied  to  them.  It  appears,  also,  that  at  a 
corner  of  the  field,  there  was  a large  manure  heap,  composed 
chiefly  of  cow  refuse  from  the  town  byres.  The  same  carts 
which  brought  the  manure,  not  properly  cleared,  or  at  least 
not  disinfected,  were  used  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  the 
turnips  to  the  field/' 

My  object  in  writing  you  at  all  on  the  subject  of  rinderpest  in 
sheep,  was  with  the  view  of  getting  to  the  bottom  of  the  reports 
which  appeared  in  the  columns  of  the  public  press,  which,  if 
not  put  a stop  to,  would  “fan"  a small  spark  into  a blaze; 
as  such  a conflagration  as  rinderpest  having  attacked  sheep 
in  different  parts  of  the  country,  has  been,  as  you  are  aware, 
tried  to  be  got  up,  but,  with  what  success,  every  one  who 
reads  a paper  knows.  Is  it  not  remarkable,  that  out  of 
all  the  diseases  sheep  are  subject  to,  rinderpest  should  be 
the  only  one  fixed  upon,  at  present,  as  the  disease  that 
all  animals  die  of,  whenever  a carcase  is  examined  by  a 
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veterinary  surgeon?  I desire  no  further  information  to 
convince  me  that  your  hoggs  no  more  died  from  rinderpest, 
than  that  they  died  by  the  axe  of  the  executioner. — I remain, 
yours  truly,  W.  Reid. 


To  a Friend . 

Granton,  14th  April  1866. 

Dear  Sir, — In  reply  to  your  letter  of  yesterday  regarding 
the  liability  of  sheep  to  become  affected  with  rinderpest, 
I hope  I will  be  able  to  prove  to  your  satisfaction  that 
they  cannot  contract  that  disease  in  any  other  way,  or  from 
any  cause , other  than  that  of  direct  inoculation.  Com- 
mon sense  is  the  best  teacher,  where  it  is  considered  worth 
while  to  use  it ; but  panics  of  all  sorts  always  turn  common 
sense  to  the  right  about,  for  a time  at  least.  Then  a reaction 
sets  in,  which  very  often  goes  as  far  in  the  opposite  direction. 
To  show  you  the  extreme  folly  of  the  inoculation  test  that 
sheep  will  become  affected  with  cattle  plague  in  any  other 
way,  take  cow-pox  as  an  example.  Did  you  ever  meet,  in  all 
your  life,  with  any  person  that  took  the  cow-pox  from  infec- 
tion, by  being  near  some  one  who  had  it.  Of  course,  you 
never  did,  unless  the  virus,  by  some  means,  was  mixed  with 
the  blood  from  the  party  who  had  cow-pox  to  a healthy 
subject.  If  this  does  not  satisfy  you  in  regard  to  the  inocu- 
lation mania,  take,  as  a further  example,  a mad  dog ; every 
one  knows,  that  the  teeth  of  the  animal  must  come  in  con- 
tact with  the  blood  through  the  skin,  before  man  can  become 
affected  with  that  dreadful  disease,  hydrophobia.  Do  you 
suppose  any  man,  woman,  or  child,  or  any  animal  would  be- 
come affected  with  hydrophobia,  if  only  the  hot  breath  of  the 
dog  was  to  fan  the  cheek,  and,  at  the  same  time,  be  also  in- 
haled by  the  mouth  and  nose,  and  their  legs  to  be  brushed 
against  by  the  shaggy  coat  of  the  dog,  without  his  teeth  com- 
ing in  direct  contact  with  the  blood  to  deposit  the  poison  or 
virus ; would  they,  he,  she,  or  it  become  mad  ? of  course  they 
would  not. 

Well,  I will  go  further ; kill  a perfectly  healthy  animal, 
say  a donkey,  with  the  blood  left  in,  and  allow  the  carcase  to 
lie  a week  in  summer  at  some  road  side,  then  open  a part 
of  its  body,  and,  at  the  same  time,  put  a little  of  the  virus 
taken  therefrom  to  a slight  wound  in  any  part  of  a healthy 
man,  what  would  be  the  result  ? Why,  in  all  probability  he 
would  die.  This  is  the  inoculation  humbug . The  whole  affair, 
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as  far  as  sheep  are  concerned,  is  mischievous  in  the  extreme  ; 
because  those  cases  of  death  in  sheep,  which  are  taking  place 
from  perfectly  natural  causes,  would  never  for  a moment  have 
drawn  the  slightest  attention,  had  it  not  been  for  what  veter- 
inary professors  call  rinderpest  in  cattle,  and  some  people  call 
a judgment. 

For  my  part,  1 think  we  have  drawn  a judgment  upon 
ourselves ; the  poor  brutes  having  come  to  such  a point  of  ex- 
haustion, caused  by  some  previous  railway  journey — now  for 
the  first  time  showing  itself — or  having  been  starved  in 
their  own  fields,  without  water,  that  no  treatment  could 
afterwards  remedy  it. 

Take  all  the  purely  breeding  counties,  viz. : — Ayr,  Boss, 
Inverness,  Cromarty,  Sutherland,  Caithness,  Orkney,  and 
Shetland,  and  the  districts  of  Bute,  Mull,  Skye,  Campbelton, 
Islay,  and  Lewis,  and  I may  also  mention  Roxburgh,  Dum- 
fries, Stirling,  and  Kirkcudbrightshires.  In  these  four  last 
mentioned  counties,  there  have  been  only  a few  cases  amongst 
cattle  sent  into  them  from  a distance.  All  the  others  are  and 
have  been  perfectly  free  from  the  plague.  Look  how  it  skips 
about  in  Aberdeenshire,  and  wont  be  stayed  although  they 
commenced  to  stamp  it  out  from  its  first  appearance  there. 

However,  it  shows  that  there  are  the  germs  of  disease  in  part 
of  the  cattle  in  Aberdeenshire  as  elsewhere,  as  it  constantly 
plays  such  wild  freaks  as  to  take  a leap  of  thirty  miles  and 
then  kills  a lot  of  cattle  at  that  distance  from  the  last  seat  of 
war,  or  else  they  are  stamped  out,  which  comes  to  the  same 
thing ; still  it  goes  on  ; and  the  infection  is  said  to  be  carried  by 
a dog,  a cat,  or  a bird.  To  me  it  looks  very  much  like  non- 
sense. Why,  if  there  was  any  infection,  the  surest  way  has 
been  taken  to  spread  it. 

Take  a look  at  this  place  for  example ; since  it  became  a 
closed  port,  all  sorts  of  cattle  and  sheep  are  arriving  here, 
both  home  and  foreign,  and  there  is  little  or  no  care  taken  to 
prevent  infection,  all  are  jammed  into  the  one  large  common 
bught  or  fank,  which  has  not  been  properly  disinfected,  and 
thoroughly  cleaned  out,  for  I suppose  five  months.  Sheep 
must  therefore  carry  away  infection  from  it  in  their  wool,  if 
there  was  such  a thing  as  infection  to  carry. 

We  sent  a lot  of  sheep  to  Fife  a month  ago ; they  went 
through  all  and  every  chance  to  take  disease  themselves,  and 
also  to  carry  it  to  other  sheep  and  cattle.  Still  none  of  them 
have  taken  disease  of  any  kind.  The  gentleman  in  Fife  who 
got  them  from  us,  took  them  home  without  as  much  as  dis- 
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infecting  them  in  any  way  whatever;*  and  he  has  not  had 
disease  in  either  cattle  or  sheep,  although  Fife  has  been  one  of 
the  worst  counties  for  it  in  Scotland.  We  also  sent  between 
one  and  two  hundred  of  the  same  lot  of  ewes  into  England,  in 
the  beginning  of  September  last ; they  are,  up  to  this  time, 
all  alive  and  doing  well.  And  although  they  had  every  chance 
to  have  taken  disease  in  their  wool,  from  foul  dirty  trucks,  &c., 
up  to  this  time  not  a single  case  of  disease,  in  either  the  sheep 
or  cattle,  has  occurred  upon  the  farm  they  went  to.  If  the 
sheep  had  not  been  well  cared  for  by  us,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
had  been  knocked  about  to  fairs,  &c.,  most  likely  a good 
number  of  them  would  have  died. 

At  Carnwath,  in  Lanarkshire,  we  have  about  300  hoggs, 
nine  of  which  died  in  two  days  after  they  arrived,  in  the 
beginning  of  November.  No  more  of  the  lot  has  died  since, 
and  not  a single  beast  belonging  to  Mr  Logan,  from  whom  we 
have  the  wintering,  has  had  any  disease  whatever.  Of  course, 
Mr  Logan  is  a breeder  of  cattle,  and  that  may  account  for  it. 
I can  safely  say  that  I have  not  seen  hill  sheep  so  healthy  for 
the  last  fifteen  years,  nor  the  death  rate  less  in  our  own  sheep 
stock. 

I have  given  you  six  different  counties  in  England  and 
Scotland  where  sheep,  which  passed  through  our  hands,  are 
located.*)*  If  there  are  a few  more  deaths  in  some  localities 
than  may  have  occurred  last  year,  it  can  easily  be  accounted 
for  from  well  known  causes.  Eest  assured,  out  of  our 
18,000,000  of  sheep,  (there  are  about  7,000,000  of  cattle), 
the  mortality  would  have  been  fearful  to  contemplate,  if  they 
could  by  any  means  have  contracted  cattle  plague.  J 

You  may  rest  easy  with  regard  to  sheep  ; they  will  only 
die  of  the  old  fashioned  diseases,  such  as  braxy,  dry  rot,  pine, 
and  trembling.  These  are  the  most  common  ; but  we  have 
murrain,  sturdy,  swelled  joints,  legs,  and  heads,  “ yellow- 
sesses,”  u black  leg/'  “ thorterill,”  £*'breakseugh,”  &c. 

Your  sheep  of  course  when  opened,  in  appearance,  may 
be  like  cattle  that  have  died  from  rinderpest,  but  that  proves 
nothing ; because  it  is  in  one  sense  the  same  in  each,  both  are 
dying  from  an  incurable  decay,  such  as  consumption,  or  dry 
rot,  which  is  a disease  in  the  blood.  But,  as  I told  you,  when 

* This  happened  before  the  disinfecting  Order  in  Council  was  passed. 

t The  death  rate  is  small  amongst  the  whole  of  them. 

% The  facts  must  be  conclusive  to  every  stocksman  of  experience  that 
rinderpest  never  attacked  sheep.  The  very  small  number  that  are  reported 
to  have  died  of  the  disease  clearly  proves  this. 
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I inspected  your  sheep,  I became  acquainted  with  the  disease 
they  were  dying  of  about  twenty  years  ago,  and  I then  gave 
you  a full  account  of  the  cause  and  also  the  abearance  of 
the  sheep  when  dead.  The  prevention  of  all  such  diseases  in 
your  sheep  in  future  is  easy,  once  you  know  the  cause  of  how 
it  originated,  and  you  appeared  to  be  perfectly  satisfied  that 
I was  correct  as  to  the  cause. — I remain  yours  faithfully, 

W.  Reid. 


To  R.  0 . Pringle , Esq.,  Editor  ofu  The  Farmer'' 

Granton,  23rd  March  1866. 

Dear  Sir,— I enclose  you  my  views  on  the  Cults  sheep, 
and  the  remarks  taken  from  the  tenant  of  the  farm,  on  being 
questioned  as  to  how  the  sheep  had  been  managed  during  the 
winter  and  spring.  The  sheep  were  of  the  Leicester  breed, 
all  ewes  in  lamb,  as  far  as  1 remember,  except  one  hogg. 
They  had  got  no  other  feeding  of  any  kind,  except  that  which 
they  could  grub  off  the  bare  bleak  fields,  which,  for  about 
six  weeks  previous  to  our  inspection,  were  covered  with  frozen 
snow ; and  any  one  at  all  acquainted  with  the  management  of 
lambing  ewes,  knows  that  they  could  not  come  through  such 
an  open  winter  as  the  last  without  becoming  affected  with  rot, 
where  neither  turnips,  hay,  nor  any  extra  feeding  whatever 
had  been  given,  without  which  the  severe  spring  utterly  pro- 
strated them.  When  one  or  two  of  the  small  flock  began  to 
die,  the  farmer  sent  for  a veterinary  surgeon  when  the  poor 
suffering  animals  were  exhausted  and  dying,  and  he,  not 
knowing  any  thing  of  the  disease,  reported  the  case  to  be 
rinderpest.  The  sheep  were  then  put  into  a court  and  a 
little  hay  given  to  them — which  of  course  was  too  late,  (just 
like  “ steeking  the  stable  door  after  the  steed  was  stolen.)” 
Being  well  acquainted  with  the  disease  the  Cults  sheep  were 
dying  of,  from  not  over  profitable  experience,  I had  no 
difficulty  in  seeing  at  a glance  that  it  was  dry  rot;  a 
malady  that  destroyed  thousands  of  parked,  or  low  country 
sheep,  about  twenty  years  ago.  The  spring,  summer,  and 
winter  of  that  year  were  exactly  the  counterpart  of  this,  the 
sheep  died  fat,  with  almost  not  a drop  of  blood  in  their  body, 
and  the  flesh  appeared  white,  something  like  unrefined  tallow. 
These  Cults  sheep,  without  a single  doubt,  died  from  dry  rot, 
brought  on  by  improper  feeding  or  rather  want  of  feeding.— 
Tours  truly,  W.  Reid. 
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To  Peter  Ml Lagan,  Esq.,  M.P.,  of  Pumpherston. 

Granton  Harbour,  1st  June  1867. 

Dear  Sir, — I trust  you  will  excuse  me  in  again  bringing 
before  you  my  views  as  to  the  origin  of  the  cattle  plague 
(rinderpest),  which  is  reported  to  have  again  commenced  to 
commit  havoc  amongst  the  cows  in  the  London  dairies. 

The  question,  I observe,  is  once  more  brought  forward  to 
try  to  make  out  the  present  outbreak  of  disease  to  have  a 
foreign  origin.  On  what  grounds,  for  my  life,  I cannot  see 
now,  more  than  I could  see  or  believe  that  the  outbreak  of 
plague  about  the  same  season  of  the  year  of  1865,  had  a 
foreign  origin . 

You  must  be  aware  that  the  London  dairy  cows  are  not 
bred  and  reared  in  London  (read  from  page  17  of  the  Story 
of  the  Truck).  Perhaps  you  are  not  aware  that  a nip  of 
hunger  will  cause  sheep  to  die  of  decay,  or  what  is  called 
rot.  But  they  do  not  generally  die  at  the  time  they  get  the 
nip  of  hunger.  They  go  on  and  live  and  thrive  well  enough 
during  the  first  summer  after  it,  and  feed  and  get  fat. 
But  you  are  no  doubt  aware  that  such  sheep  will  not,  as  a 
rule,  come  through  the  following  spring . Cattle  are  in  ex- 
actly the  same  position  as  sheep  with  regard  to  contracting 
the  seeds  of  decay  and  rot. 

Take  as  an  example  these  twenty-one  Highland  bullocks 
sent  to  Winchfield  from  Doune  in  the  beginning  of  May, 
nineteen  of  which  only  reached  the  end  of  the  journey  alive. 
If  the  lot  had  been  queys,  and  for  the  London  dairies,  they 
would  in  a few  weeks  have  got  over  the  privations  of  the  four 
days  they  were  confined  in  the  trucks  without  ivater  or  food , 
but  I have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  these  cattle  may  have 
contracted  by  the  journey  the  seeds  of  disease,  nevertheless  I 
have  no  doubt  they  will  apparently  feed  well  and  get  fat  and 
kill  well  off  the  grass ; but  keep  them  through  the  following 
winter  in  a London  byre,  and  they  would  commence  to  die,  in 
all  probability,  between  the  spring  and  summer  the  following 
year  of  a decay  or  rot  of  some  kind,  ( i.e .)  u cattle  plague/' 
You  know  at  what  season  of  the  year  rinderpest  first  made  its 
appearance  in  London  byres.  It  has  commenced  exactly  at 
the  same  season  now.  The  net-work  of  railways  throughout 
the  whole  country,  and  the  long  starvation  journeys  cattle 
are  made  to  undergo  in  trucks,  have  been  the  means  of 
sowing  the  seeds  of  decay  and  rot  imperceptibly  in  different 
forms  amongst  animals  that  have  been  so  conveyed  from  one 
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place  to  another,  where  no  means  are  provided  to  give  water 
or  food  while  in  them,  and  they  cannot  leave  the  trucks  when 
they  are  dry  to  get  themselves  refreshed,  as  do  the  human  tra- 
vellers at  the  refreshment  rooms  provided  for  them. 

It  is  now  well  known  that  cholera  has  its  origin  from  drink- 
ing a certain  kind  of  polluted  water  for  a space  of  time,  and 
its  effects  are  just  the  same  as  if  a known  poison  had  been 
taken  instead. 

Hence  the  great  number  of  unsound  cattle  and  sheep  from 
pleura,  murrain ; and  now  rinderpest  is  added  to  the  list  of 
railway-brought-on-diseases,  not  by  drinking  water  as  in  the 
case  of  cholera,  but  from  the  want  of  it.  My  excuse  for  writ- 
ing you  so  long  a letter  at  this  time  is,  that  I know  you  to  be  a 
great  friend  to  any  plan  that  can  be  adopted  to  alleviate  the 
sufferings  which  live  animals  undergo  from  thirst  while  in 
railway  trucks,  and  that  you  take  a great  interest  in  all  mat- 
ters connected  with  agriculture.  The  facts  I have  now  stated 
will  be  patent  to  all  the  world  at  no  distant  day.- — I have  the 
honour  to  remain  yours,  &c.  W.  Beid. 


From  Peter  Ml Lagan,  Esq .,  M.P . 

4th  June  1867 

Dear  Sir, — I am  in  receipt  of  yours  of  the  1st  inst.,  and 
have  read  with  much  interest  your  remarks  on  the  cause  of 
the  cattle  plague  There  is  no  doubt  that  we  have  much  to 
do  yet  with  regard  to  the  comforts  of  cattle  on  railways. — I 
am,  yours  truly,  Peter  M‘Lagan. 

Mr  W.  Reid.  Granton. 

o— — 

HORRIBLE  CRUELTY  TO  ANIMALS  AND  NO  ONE  TO  BLAME. 

Sir,— On  Friday,  the  16th  instant,  a lot  of  twenty-one 
Highland  three-vear-old  bullocks  were  put  into  three  trucks 
(seven  in  each)  at  Doune  Station,  near  Stirling,  and  for- 
warded from  thence  at  seven  o'clock  same  morning,  on  their 
way  to  Winchfield,  in  Hampshire,  which  lies  about  20  miles 
beyond  London.  The  cattle  were  purchased  in  Argyleshire 
on  the  10th  inst.,  six  days  previous  to  being  trucked,  and 
were  carefully  driven  for  five  days  to  reach  the  station,  where 
their  unknown  misery  was  to  begin.  During  the  five  days 
the  cattle  were  driven,  they  were  regularly  watered,  fed,  and 
rested ; but  once  in  the  trucks  such  needful  creature  comforts 
as  water , food , or  even  rest,  were  completely  at  an  end,  until 
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the  autocrats  of  the  rail  thought  proper  to  take  the  poor 
suffering  brutes  to  the  end  of  their  journey,  which  they  reached 
after  being  kept  prisoners  in  the  trucks  for  about  100  hours ; 
so  we  may  safely  say  (taking  into  consideration  the  detentions 
at  the  stations  at  both  ends)  that  these  unfortunate  cattle 
were  four  days  and  nights  confined  in  trucks  without  tasting 
a single  drop  of  ivater  or  a bit  of  food  of  any  description. 

No  doubt,  every  humane  person  that  reads  this  will  say, 
“ Why  on  earth  were  the  poor  dumb  brutes  put  through  such 
torture  while  in  trucks  on  a journey  by  rail  ? Do  the  railway 
companies'  servants  really  not  give  water  and  food  to  cattle 
that  are  under  their  care  for  five  days  ?''  We  answer,  They  do 
not ! * And  still  we  cannot  altogether  blame  the  railway  com- 
panies. We  blame  the  whole  system.  It  is  like  everything 
that  has  a wrong  beginning.  “ Trucks,"  when  thought  to  be  a 
fit  vehicle  for  conveying  live  stock,  instead  of  the  old  mode 
of  travelling  them  upon  their  feet,  were  fitted  up  without  ap- 
pliances such  as  watering  troughs,  or  accommodation  for 
feeding,  as  the  journeys  at  that  time  were  short.  The  rail- 
way companies,  and  we  have  no  doubt  also  the  public,  at 
that  no  very  remote  date,  would  never  for  a moment  suppose 
that  shortly  after  the  whole  cattle  traffic  of  the  country  would 
be  carried  over  the  iron  road.  Now  the  system  has  assumed 
a gigantic  form,  but  without  taking  into  consideration  the 
longer  distances  the  cattle  are  carried ; thus  imperceptibly 
spreading  murrain,  pleuro-pneumonia,  and  at  last  engender- 
ing plague.  The  best  proof  that  such  is  the  fact  is,  that  after 
the  Privy  Council's  Order  to  discontinue  carrying  live  stock 
by  rail  last  year,  (when  the  rinderpest  was  at  the  worst),  the 
disease  immediately  began  to  abate,  and  very  soon  there  was 
not  a single  case;  and,  in  fact,  it  was  the  means  of  clearing  the 
atmosphere  of  all  contagious  diseases  of  whatever  kind.  The 
only  legislation  necessary  to  prevent  pleuro-pneumonia,  cattle 
plague,  and  the  other  diseases  prevalent  amongst  the  lower 
animals,  is  at  once  to  pass  an  Act  of  Parliament  to  compel  all 
railway  companies  to  water  all  cattle  they  have  under  their  care, 
at  least  every  five  hours , and  to  feed  them  when  the  length  of 
the  journey  requires  it.  Only  watering  troughs  attached  to 
trucks  can  ever  remedy  this  state  of  matters.  Of  what  use 
would  troughs  placed  at  stations  be  to  cattle  in  trucks  on  such 
a journey  as  has  been  described?  The  water  below  the 
bridges  over  which  the  train  is  passing  would  just  serve  the 

* Unless,  in  exceptional  cases,  such  as  those  we  give  at  page  21  of  this 
Pamphlet. 
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purpose  of  giving  them  drink  as  well.  It  should  also  be  pro- 
vided in  the  Act  of  Parliament  to  prevent  owners  of  stock 
from  crowding  too  many  animals  into  one  truck  ; and  when 
journeys  occupy  above  ten  hours,  only  stalled  waggons  should 
be  used,  and  shut  up  by  ventilators  all  round.  We  need  not  say 
more  on  this  subject  than  that  the  twenty-one  cattle,  of  which 
only  nineteen  reached  Winchfield  on  Monday  the  20th  inst., 
at  nine  p.m.,  were  purchased  for  Lord  Calthrop  and  Thomas 
Goodchild,  Esq.  of  Hartlyrow,  Winchfield,  Hants. — W.  & G. 
Reid , Granton , near  Edinburgh , 27 th  May  1867. 


From  Dr.  Alexander  Williams , Privy  Council  Office , 
Veterinary  Department. 

Princes  Street,  Westminster,  S.W.,  6th  June  1867. 

Gentlemen, — I have  the  honour  to  acknowledge  the  re- 
ceipt of  your  letter  of  the  28th  ultimo,  relative  to  the  un- 
necessary cruelty  to  which  twenty-one  Highland  bullocks, 
were  subjected  in  their  transit  by  railway  from  Doune  Station, 
near  Stirling,  to  Winchfield,  in  Hants,  and,  in  reply,  I have 
to  inform  you  that  your  letter  has  been  submitted  to  the 
Lords  of  the  Council,  and  I am  directed  by  their  Lordships 
to  state  that  they  have  no  power  to  interfere  with  the  matter. — • 
I have  the  honour  to  be,  Gentlemen,  your  obedient  servant, 
Alexander  Williams,  Secretary. 


To  Dr  Alexander  Williams , Privy  Council  Office. , 
Veterinary  Department. 

Granton,  June  1867. 

Sir, —In  reference  to  your  letter  of  the  6th  inst.,  (No. 
10,977),  the  reappearance  of  the  catttle  plague,  after  we 
had  just  began  to  congratulate  ourselves  on  its  eradication, 
should  lead  us  most  seriously  and  carefully  to  consider  and 
weigh  all  the  facts  which  last  years  experience  taught  us,  in 
order  to  see  if  from  them  there  cannot  be  found  some  more 
correct  and  satisfactory  understanding  of  the  real  nature  of 
the  malady,  for,  as  yet,  all  is  vague  conjecture. 

So  far  as  I have  been  able  to  learn,  either  from  conversing 
with  those  most  fitted  to  form  a correct  opinion,  or  from  the 
perusal  of  the  vast  amount  of  matter  which  has  been  written 
on  the  subject,  the  only  fact  which  appears  to  be  generally 
regarded  as  definitely  proved,  is  one  which  was  recognised 
before  the  disease  had  been  many  weeks  amongst  us,  viz., 
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that  the  cattle  plague  or  rinderpest,  when  an  outbreak  has 
once  taken  place,  no  matter  from  what  cause,  immediately  be- 
comes epidemic  and  contagious. 

When  the  rinderpest  first  appeared  in  the  country,  it  was 
said  by  many,  to  be  due  to  foreign  importation.  Proof  of 
this  is  wanting,*  and  in  the  absence  of  proof,  many  people, 
myself  amongst  the  number,  refuse  to  accept  this  explana- 
tion. At  that  time,  and  on  various  occasions  since,  I pointed 
out  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  go  beyond  our  own  byres 
in  order  to  find  agencies  at  work,  quite  capable  of  producing 
this  disease.  The  opinion  which  I then  expressed,  viz., 
that  the  cattle  plague  was  due  to  the  hardships  and  privations 
which  the  animals  were  made  to  endure  in  being  conveyed 
from  place  to  place  in  improperly  constructed  trucks,  has 
been  since  confirmed  by  facts  which  are  patent  and  undeni- 
able. I also  pointed  out  that  our  present  mode  of  rearing 
cattle,  of  fattening  them  up  as  quickly  as  possible,  forcing 
them  as  it  were,  while  it  gives  good  beef  at  an  unripe  age, 
gives  us  an  animal  less  able  to  bear  up  against  continued 
privations  and  fatigue, — more  apt  to  fall  a victim  to  disease, 
and  to  succumb  under  influences  which  a hardy  beast  would 
encounter  with  comparative  impunity.  Can  it  be  believed 
that  if  the  twenty-one  three  year  old  Highland  bullocks  which 
we  recently  sent  to  Winchfield,  Hants,  and  which  suffered  so 
much  cruelty  on  the  road,  from  being  deprived  of  food  and 
water  in  the  railway  trucks,  for  a period  of  four  days  and 
nights,  had  been  otherwise  than  hardy,  they  would  have  sur- 
vived the  usage  to  which  they  were  subjected,  or  that  these 
very  animals  are  not  thereby  made  more  liable  to  disease  of 
every  kind.  I do  not  hesitate  to  express  my  firm  conviction, 
gathered  from  a careful  consideration  of  all  available  facts, 
that  the  cause  of  the  former  and  of  the  more  recent  outbreak 
of  the  cattle  plague,  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  injury 
sustained  by  cattle  in  their  transit  from  one  place  to  another, 
by  the  total  want  of  accommodation  provided  for  supplying 
them  with  food  and  water  during  their  journey,  and  until  a 

* Suppose  sucli  a disease  as  the  cattle  plague  commits  ravages  amongst 
foreign  cattle,  surely  such  a fact  does  nothing  to  prove  that  the  British  cattle 
plague  or  rinderpest  had  its  origin  from  foreign  cattle,  when  the  same  in- 
fluences are  at  work  in  this  country  every  day  to  create  plague,  that  is  at 
work  amongst  the  foreigners.  Drinking  day  after  day  polluted  water,  does 
not  show  itself  at  the  time  of  first  drinking  it,  but,  like  the  starvation  pro- 
cess, when  travelling  cattle  by  steamer  or  rail,  it  shows  itself  it  may  be  at  some 
distant  period,  and  by  slow  degrees  brings  cholera  amongst  human  beings. 
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remedy  for  this  cruelty  be  provided  by  the  legislature,  we 
cannot  expect  that  our  stocks  will  ever  be  freed  from  liability 
to  its  ravages. — I have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir,  your  most 
obedient  servant,  W.  Reid. 


To  G . Johnston , Esq.,  Glasgow. 

Granton,  9th  July  1867. 

Dear  Sir, — Many  thanks  for  your  kind  favour  of  yester- 
day. If  I could  only  induce  you  to  fit  up,  say  twenty  trucks 
on  my  principle,  to  convey  live  stock  from  Aberdeen  to  Lon- 
don, you  have  no  idea  what  a source  of  profit  it  would  soon 
become,  not  only  to  railway  companies,  but  to  the  public  at 
large.  If  the  conductors  of  through  trains  for  live  stock  were 
to  be  examined  before  a Royal  Commission,  they  would  startle 
the  shareholders  not  a little  with  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
done,  and  the  heavy  claims  for  damages  resulting  therefrom.* 

A short  time  may  elapse  before  troughs  are  adopted,  but 
it  must  be  done  both  here  and  abroad ; as  the  same  influences 
are  at  work  in  both  countries  to  create  disease,  or  else,  in  a 
few  years  there  will  be  such  a fearful  death-rate  amongst  stock, 
that  the  cattle  plague  will  be  as  nothing  to  it. 

People  do  not  see  this,  who  have  not  looked  into  the  matter 
as  I have  done ; and  some  who  do,  wilfully  shut  their  eyes 
to  this  fact.  But  if  you  would  only  try  it  with  a few  trucks, 
and  see  the  cattle  regularly  watered  on  a journey  from  the 
north  to  London,  and  it  can  be  done  without  loss  of  time,  and 
every  beast  would  get  a share. 

You  should  draw  the  attention  of  the  Directors  of  the 
Company  to  these  facts,  and  point  out  that  if  properly  con- 
structed truck  troughs  were  used,  the  cattle  traffic  would 
very  greatly  increase,  and  in  fact  would  be  by  far  the  most 
profitable  part  of  the  whole  railway  system. 

The  matter  I expect  will  be  before  Parliament  next  session. 
— I remain  yours  respectfully,  W.  Reid. 

From  Messrs  Maclullich  & Macniven. 

Inverary,  2Gth  July  1867. 

Dear  Sirs, — We  were  shocked  to  notice  in  the  newspaper 

* Caledonian  Railway  Company , District  Goods  Manager's  Office , 
Gentlemen,  Perth , 2 5th  July  1867. 

Yours  of  the  22nd  inst.  I have  no^y  completed  my  enquiries  regarding  the 
cattle  sent  from  Doune  and  referred  to  in  your  letters,  and  agree  to  pay  you 
the  amount  of  claim  made.  The  money  will  be  remitted  to  you  in  course  of 
a few  days.— Yours  truly,  B.  B.  Malcolm,  Goods  Manager. 
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a letter  stating  that  the  twenty-one  bullocks  you  got  from  us 
had  been  detained  on  their  passage  by  railway  for  four  days, 
during  which  they  neither  got  food  nor  water.  We  can  testify 
when  they  left  here  they  were  all  in  good  condition,  and  they 
were  driven  by  an  experienced  driver  to  Doune  (where  they 
were  trucked),  and  we  are  assured  they  looked  better  on 
reaching  there,  than  when  they  left  Inverary.  If  they  had 
got  anything  like  fair  play  we  have  no  doubt  they  would  have 
stood  the  journey,  and  would  have  reached  their  destination 
safe  and  well. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  there  is  some  party  greatly  to  blame 
for  the  cruel  neglect  to  the  animals,  and  we  trust  that  not  only 
will  reparation  be  made  for  the  loss  sustained,  but  that  the 
occurrence  will  shew  the  imperative  necessity  of  providing  a 
remedy  against  the  like  happening  in  the  future. 

Maclullich  & Macniven, 
Procurators-Fiscal . 
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Strange  as  it  may  seem,  it  is  nevertheless  true  that  with  all 
our  boasted  knowledge  and  humanity,  we  are  day  after  day, 
week  after  week,  and  year  after  year,  allowing  scenes  of  the 
most  heartless  cruelty  to  be  enacted  in  all  parts  of  the  king- 
dom ; scenes  as  disgraceful  to  the  country  as  they  are  re- 
volting to  our  humanity,  and  yet  not  the  slightest  notice  is 
taken  of  them,  and  not  the  slightest  attempt  made  to  provide 
a remedy  against  such  an  atrocity.  I allude  to  the  manner  in 
which  cattle  and  sheep  are  sent  by  rail  and  steamer  from  one 
part  of  the  country  to  another. 

To  enable  the  public  to  understand  the  matter  we  give  the 
following  cases.  A lot  of  bullocks  forwarded  by  rail,  in  May 
last,  from  Doune  Station,  in  Perthshire,  to  Winchfield,  in 
Hampshire,  near  London,  were  four  days  and  nights  on  the 
journey  in  trucks,  without  food  or  water;— two  out  of  the 
twenty-one  forwarded  had  died  on  the  way,  and  were  paid 
for  by  the  railway  company,  to  the  loss  of  the  shareholders. — A 
week  ago,  a lot  of  sheep  and  lambs  were  sent  from  near  Oban 
to  Winchfield.  They  were  first  shipped  for  Glasgow  on  Tues- 
day morning  the  third  of  September,  and  trucked  on  Wednesday 
about  7 p.m.  ; they  arrived  at  Winchfield  Station  on  the  Friday 
night  following  about  8 p.m.  One  had  died  by  the  way, 
many  more,  would,  no  doubt,  have  died  also,  had  not  the 
owners  given  them  fully  fourteen  hours  rest  near  Glasgow  on 
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good  grass,  where  they  had  also  plenty  of  water.  Still  the 
confinement  afterwards  in  trucks  for  forty-eight  hours,  which 
is  the  usual  time  for  that  journey,  without  either  water  or 
food  being  given  to  them,  was  certainly  sufficient  of  itself  to 
engender  disease.  There  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  to  causes  such 
as  these  that  our  great  losses  from  pleura,  lung  disease,  and 
rot  are  due. 

The  statement  made  by  Professor  McCall,  of  the  Glasgow 
Veterinary  College,  shows  that  the  loss  from  pleura-pneu- 
monia is  nearly  seven  times  the  amount  of  that  caused  by 
rinderpest  for  all  the  noise  there  was  made  about  it. 

“ Mr  M‘Call  has  issued  an  elaborate  tabulated  appendix  to 
his  report  on  the  structure  and  condition  of  each  of  the  dairies 
and  cattle-sheds  within  the  police  bounds  of  the  city.  This 
appendix  shows  the  individual  losses,  &c.,  sustained  by  dairy- 
men of  Glasgow  from  cattle  diseases  in  1865-6,  and  the  re- 
sults brought  out  must  be  confessed  to  be  somewhat  startling. 
The  actual  and  direct  loss  from  ‘ rinderpest'  last  year  in 
Glasgow,  when  summed  up,  amounts  to  £8988,  10s. ; the 
amount  realised  from  sale  of  carcasses  was  £2050, 18s.  4d. ; and 
the  number  of  beasts  returned  as  having  died  and  been  buried 
was  416.  The  loss  from  ‘ puerperal  fever  amounts  to  £7821, 
9s.;  from  pleuro-pneumonia,  £54,678  ; and  from  murrain, 
£7314.  In  all,  this  appendix  of  Mr  M‘Call  exhibits  a total 
loss,  sustained  by  dairy-keepers  from  these  various  diseases, 
of  no  less  than  £77,999,  19s.” 

It  is  a well  known  fact,  that  the  greatest  loss  from  pleura- 
pneumonia,  lung  disease,  and  we  may  add,  murrain,  is  amongst 
Irish,  and  other  travelled  cattle.  Now  how  are  Irish  cattle 
brought  to  this  country?  We  may  suppose  that  a dealer  has 
bought  up  a number  of  lots,  in  different  parts,  which  must 
reach  a point  for  shipment  at  a given  time  ; one  of  the  lots 
sent  forward  from  the  east  arrives  early  and  may  get  rest  and 
refreshment.  The  next  arrives  barely  in  time  to  get  water, 
if  such  can  be  had  at  any  port  or  trucking  station  in  the 
kingdom.  The  third  lot,  arrives  after  a 30  or  40  hours  journey, 
half  an  hour  before  the  steamer  has  to  leave.  They  are  hur- 
ried from  the  trucks  with  thumps,  driven  at  top  speed,  to  the 
gangway  of  the  steamer,  to  be  smashed  into  the  hold  as  fast 
as  screwing  of  tails,  and  thrashing  can  force  them.  The 
Captain,  although  a good  humane  man  as  regards  the  welfare 
of  cattle,  roars  out,  “ time’s  up — come  along  boys,  shove 
them  in — we  cannot  stay  here  all  day."  Thus  the  killing 
process  goes  on,  when  put  on  board  ship,  in  Ireland  (or  any 
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other  country)  they  are  subjected  to  the  same  treatment  in 
the  steamer  as  in  the  trucks,  no  food,  no  water,  scarcely  air 
to  breathe  for  other  twenty-four  hours.  On  landing  at  the 
port  on  this  side,  the  killing  process  still  goes  on;  hurry 
scurry  they  are  driven  from  the  steamer,  or  as  likely  hauled 
out  by  a rope  round  the  middle,  to  be  thrashed  off  to  an- 
other trucking  station,  again  to  be  confined  in  trucks  for  a 
number  of  hours  longer. 

They  are  untrucked  this  time  for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting 
the  poor  worn  out  half  famished  brutes  on  some  market  stance, 
where  they  stand  till  a purchaser  is  found,  when  they  are 
again  sent  to  another  trucking  station  ; where  they  may  be 
trucked  shortly  after  arrival,  or  as  likely,  they  may  stand 
there  all  night, — no  matter  whether  the  weather  be  wet  or 
dry,  hot  or  cold. 

When  sold,  we  may  stretch  a point  and  satisfy  ourselves 
by  supposing  that  the  cattle  have  recovered  from  their  late 
privations,  by  the  change  of  ownership  that  has  taken  place 
in  their  history. 

After  standing  thus  shivering  all  night,  they  are  again  put 
into  trucks,  to  finish  often  with  their  lives  another  long  weary 
painful  journey  of  fifty  or  sixty  hours,  in  all  probability  with- 
out having  tasted  water,  or  food,  from  the  time  they  left  the 
green  fields  of  the  Emerald  Isle. 

We  may  say  with  J.  McGregor,  M.A.,  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  in  his  volume,  entitled,  The  Bob  Boy  in  the 
Baltic , “ who  can  sum  up  all  the  ills  which  result  from  one 
bullock's  miseries,"  and  tens  of  thousands  suffer  the  same 
every  day  when  our  large  store  fairs  are  being  held,  such  as 
Falkirk,*  Hallow,  &c.  Disease  follows  as  surely  as  such  fairs 

* “The  section  of  the  market  devoted  to  the  sale  of  Irish  cattle  was  never  so 
thickly  studded  with  droves,  nor  do  the  oldest  frequenters  of  the  Falkirk 
Tryst  ever  recollect  of  this  class  of  stock  covering  such  a wide  area  of  ground 
as  they  did  to-day.  The  West  Highland  division,  on  the  contrary,  was  not 
nearly  so  well  filled  up  as  we  have  seen,  but  the  production  included  some 
famous  lots  of  this  picturesque  breed  of  cattle,  which,  notwithstanding  their 
long  travel  (not  by  rail),  seemed  as  lively  and  fresh  as  when  they  left  their 
native  glens,  and  with  the  bloom  of  excellent  health  on  their  long  silky  coats. 
For  the  best  lots  of  Highland  heifers,  there  was  a good  sale,  and  a very  good 
clearance  in  this  department  was  effected.  Amongst  Irish  cattle  trade  was 
uncommonly  dull,  and  it  was  late  in  the  day  before  there  was  any  appearance 
of  them  having  broken  bulk,  and  at  five  o’clock  it  was  estimated  that  nearly 
3000  were  unsold. — Wednesday,  the  show  of  cattle  was  unprecedentedly  large 
for  the  third  day  of  a tryst,  there  being  nearly  2000  head  exposed  to  sale.  This 
was  expected  frqm  the  excessively  large  quantity  of  Irish  stock  left  over  at 
the  conclusion  of  yesterday’s  market.  There  was  absolutely  no  demand,  as  it 
was  believed  that  not  more  than  200  head  of  cattle  were  sold.  It  is  under- 
stood that  the  Irish  stock  left  will  be  sent  on  to  Dalkeith  fair,  which  falls  to 
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are  held.  Cause  and  effect  go  together  hand  in  hand.  Cattle 
trucked  from  the  north  of  Scotland  to  the  south,  undergo  ex- 
actly the  same  treatment  as  the  Irish  cattle,  and  get  the  seeds 
of  pleura,  rot,  &c.,  implanted  in  their  systems. 

The  importation  of  beasts  from  Ireland  must  be  put  on  a 
proper  footing,  it  is  the  only  way  to  prevent  disease ; for  any 
attempt  to  stamp  out  pleura,  lung  disease,  and  murrain,  in  the 
same  manner  as  rinderpest,  would  in  a few  years  devastate 
the  country  of  home  bred  cattle.  “ Stamping  out”  will  never 
do  for  pleura ; “ prevention”  is  the  only  cure  ; and  a complete 
change  in  the  mode  of  treatment  of  live  stock  when  travelled 
by  steamer  or  rail,  can  alone  effect  this  object,  or  be  of  any 
real  or  permanent  benefit  in  putting  a stop  to  the  great  loss 
caused  by  pleura-pneumonia,  rot,  and  other  diseases. 

After  the  strict  order  issued  by  the  Privy  Council,  that  no 
live  stock  should  be  carried  by  rail,  the  country  was  very 
quickly  cleared  of  pleura,  and  nearly  all  other  sorts  of  disease. 
The  cattle  plague  was  immediately  stayed  as  if  by  the  wand 
of  some  mighty  enchanter.  What  the  stoppage  of  the  carry- 
ing of  cattle  by  rail,  &c.,  did  to  clear  the  atmosphere  of  in- 
fectious diseases,  the  commencement  of  the  traffic  again  on 
the  old  careless  principle  will  ere  long  undo  the  benefits  result- 
ing therefrom,  “ as  effect  follows  cause.”  Another  outbreak 
of  cattle  plague,  will  bye  and  bye  come  upon  us,  to  find  us 
napping,  although  the  means  of  a thorough  change  are 
simple ; and  in  our  own  hands  rests  the  means  to  prevent 
the  horrid  calamity. 

Let  live  animals  be  as  regularly  supplied  with  water  when 
on  a journey  by  rail  or  steamer,  as  when  they  are  at  home, 
and  let  the  conveyances  be  properly  fitted  up  and  ventilated, 
and  pleura,  and  cattle  plague  will  very  soon  be  ranked  amongst 
the  things  that  were. 

To  depend  upon  getting  cattle  and  sheep  properly  watered 
with  a provision  for  such  made  only  at  stations,  is  out  of  the 
question.  It  can  only  be  properly  accomplished  when  they 
once  get  to  rest  in  the  trucks,  or  on  board  a vessel ; plenty  of 
room  should  be  allowed  to  each  animal ; and  a trough  placed 
before  them,  ready  to  be  filled  with  water  from  the  hose  that 
supplies  the  engine.  Steam  vessels  should  have  a tank  fixed 
all  round  the  deck,  both  above  and  below ; which  would 
answer  the  purpose  of  seating  the  human  travellers,  and  of 
carrying  water  to  supply  the  bovine  race  below,  thus  proving  a 

be  held  next  week.” — Extract  from  the  Report  of  Falkirk  Tryst  of  Tuesday  and 
Wednesday , 8th  and  9th  October  1807. 
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great  comfort  to  both.  By  continuing  the  present  system  of 
transit,  now  that  such  a large  proportion  of  our  cattle  is  car- 
ried by  rail,  we  are  undermining  the  constitutions  of  the 
animals,  and  laying  them  open  to  severe  epidemics ; and  the 
consequences  of  constantly  eating  the  meat  of  animals  in  a 
chronic  state  of  disease,  must  be  very  serious  to  those  who 
use  it.  Like  decayed  vegetables  or  fruit,  it  must  no  doubt 
act  injurously  upon  the  system  of  all  who  regularly  eat  it,  “so 
that  rich  and  poor/'  “ gentle  and  simple/'  suffer  alike  by  this 
unseen  enemy. 

When  wide  spread  epidemics  become  general  amongst  ani- 
mals, there  as  surely  follows  something  of  a similar  nature 
amongst  the  human  family.  History  of  past  ages  proves 
this  fact.*  And  when  an  outbreak  of  disease  takes  place 
amongst  human  beings,  and  assumes  an  epidemic  form,  cut- 
ting off  great  numbers  of  the  community,  infection  from 
some  source,  no  doubt,  is  given  as  the  explanation  of  the  oc- 
currence of  most  of  the  cases  which  follow  the  first,  although, 
in  my  estimation,  the  principle  facts  connected  with  the  great 
prevalence  of  the  disease,  whether  amongst  the  human  family 
or  amongst  the  brute  creation,  are  often  lost  sight  of.  The 
same  influences  which  prepared  the  first  subject,  also  act 
upon  the  whole  community  to  prepare  them  for  a similar 
fate.  “ Like  over  ripe  fruit,  when  one  falls  from  the  tree, 
hundreds  are  ready  to  follow." 

Drinking  impure  water,  breathing  tainted  air,  breeds 
cholera,  typhus  and  typhoid  fevers.  At  solitary  farm  stead- 
ings amongst  the  hills  (where  the  air  is  good  and  the  water 
pure),  and  which  are  distant  miles  from  any  other  habitation, 
an  outbreak  of  typhoid  fever  occurs ; in  a short  time  all  the 
inmates  are  prostrated  with  it.  The  cause  of  the  first  case, 
(when  trouble  is  taken  to  investigate  into  the  matter 
thoroughly),  the  origin  of  the  outbreak,  has  been  traced  to 
a badly  constructed  drain,  near  to  the  principal  entrance  to 
the  dwelling.  And  though  it  may  be  thought  that  the  sub- 
sequent cases  were  infected  by  the  first,  yet  it  is  much  more 
likely  that  the  cause  that  gave  rise  to  the  first  had  an  equal 
share  in  the  production  of  all  the  others. 

And  so  with  a lot  of  cattle  that  have  been  knocked  about 
in  the  manner  that  I have  described.  On  arriving  at  their 
destination,  it  is  no  wonder  that  one  after  another  is  found  to 
be  in  a state  of  disease.  The  inspector  being  entirely  ignor- 
ant of,  and  probably  not  taking  the  trouble  to  enquire  into 
* See  Chambers’  “ Domestic  Annals  of  Scotland.” 
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their  previous  history,  but  judging  solely  from  the  fact  that  a 
great  many  are  one  after  another  seized  with  illness,  comes  at 
once  to  the  not  very  unnatural  conclusion  that  they  are  suffer- 
ing from  some  contagious  disease  (call  it  rinderpest  or  what 
you  like),  and  orders  the  animals  to  be  at  once  destroyed. 
The  fact  is,  that  the  poor  brutes  have  all  been  subjected  to 
the  same  amount  of  fatigue,  privation,  and  hardship,  and 
have  by  the  barbarous  treatment  which  they  have  been  com- 
pelled to  undergo,  and  the  prolonged  miseries  which  they 
have  had  to  endure,  got  into  such  a state  of  bodily  weakness, 
that  the  most  of  them  are  positively  dying  from  the  effects  of 
hunger,  thirst,  and  bad  usage. 

If  the  animals  had  been  properly  fed  and  watered  during 
their  journey,  they  would  have  shown  no  signs  of  disease  at 
its  conclusion,  but  would  have  gone  to  market  in  good  con- 
dition, thus  keeping  up  a healthy  stock  in  the  country,  and 
so  benefiting  alike  the  consumer  and  the  owner. 

o 
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To  John  Dickinson , JEsq.}  Maidenhall . 

Granton,  28th  October  1867. 

Dear  Sir, — Will  you  say  by  return,  the  exact  time  the 
tups  we  purchased  from  you,  were  put  into  the  truck  of  the 
North  British  Bailway  Company,  at  St.  Boswells  Station  ; we 
have  only  received  them  from  the  Kailway  Company  this 
morning. — We  remain,  yours  truly,  W.  & Gr.  Keid. 

Answer . 

Maidenhall,  30th  October  1867. 

Dear  Sir, — I am  in  receipt  of  your  note  about  the  tups, 
and  would  have  answered  sooner,  but  absence  from  home 
caused  the  delay. 

The  tups  were  put  into  the  waggon  at  St.  Boswells  Station, 
on  Saturday  morning  the  26th  inst.,  at  9-30  a.m.  ; but  the 
goods  trains  are  slow,  and  the  officials  are  very  careless.  I 
generally  go  with  the  stock  myself  to  the  station,  but  did  not 
do  so  on  Saturday. — Yours  truly,  John  Dickinson. 


To  Mr  John  Mitchell , Station  Master , North  British  Bail- 
way  Company , Granton . 

Granton,  31st  October  1867. 

Dear  Sir, — On  receipt  be  kind  enough  to  inform  me  the 
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exact  time  the  tups  were  removed  from  the  truck  on  Monday 
the  28th  inst. 

From  the  time  I find,  they  have  been  in  the  truck, 
if  neither  food  nor  water  was  given  to  them  it  is  a standing 
disgrace  to  any  Railway  Company,  and  to  the  country  at  large, 
to  allow  such  cruelty.  Say  if  you  know  whether  they  were 
fed  and  watered,  and  whether  in  the  truck,  or  out  of  it,  while 
on  the  journey,  the  distance  being  about  35  miles,  which  oc- 
cupied forty  eight  hours  in  accomplishing. 

It  is  of  importance  that  the  country  should  know  such  cases 
as  this. — I remain,  yours  truly,  W.  Reid. 


Answer . 

The  North  British  Railway  Company, 
Granton  Station,  31st  Oct.  1867. 

Dear  Sir, — Your  favour  of  this  date  received.  The  sheep 
were  removed  from  the  waggon  at  9.20  a.m.  on  28th  inst. 
They  were  fed  with  hay,  while  standing  in  the  truck  here  on 
Sunday,  and  the  position  they  occupied,  did  not  seem  to  im- 
pair their  eating  powers,  as  they  consumed  all  that  was  placed 
before  them. — Yours,  &c.  J.  Mitchell. 


From  Mr  John  Broivn,  Goods  Superintendant,  North 
British  Bailway. 

The  North  British  Railway  Company, 
Northern  Division,  Canal  Street  Station, 
Edinburgh,  6th  November  1867. 

Dear  Sir, — In  reply  to  your  favour  of  1st  inst.,  the  circum- 
stances to  which  you  refer  occurred  in  July  or  August  1860. 

A train  of  cattle  from  the  north,  for  the  London  market, 
intended  to  go  on  to  London  by  the  midnight  train  from  Edin- 
burgh on  Saturday  evening,  was  delayed  at  Burntisland  in 
consequence  of  some  accident  to  the  ferry  steamer,  and  did 
not  reach  Granton  till  Sunday  morning.  A messenger  came 
to  inform  me  at  my  house,  and  I went  to  Granton  with  our 
Locomotive  Superintendent,  and  proceeded  to  arrange  for 
sending  on  the  stock  by  special  train  to  destination.  On 
reaching  Edinburgh,  1 had  a strong  impression  that  the  ani- 
mals were  suffering  from  want  of  water, — a good  number  of  men 
were  then  collected  in  connection  with  the  train  getting  up 
the  tunnel. 

We  therefore  stopped  the  train  opposite  the  end  of  passenger 
platform,  and  by  a little  division  of  labour,  and  the  use  of  all 
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the  available  pails,  we  supplied  them  from  the  passenger 
station  taps,  with  a good  drink,  to  their  evident  satisfaction 
and  benefit,  and  they  were  then  sent  on  by  special  engine. — I 
am,  Dear  Sir,  yours  obediently, 

J.  Brown,  Goods  Superintendent . 


From  the  Same . 

The  North  British  Railway  Company, 
Northern  Division,  Canal  Street  Station, 
Edinburgh,  7tli  November  1867. 

Dear  Sir, — In  writing  you  on  the  5th  inst.,  I neglected 
to  mention  in  connection  with  the  case  in  hand,  that  in  organ- 
ising a working  party  to  supply  water  to  the  poor  animals 
which  had  stood  in  the  trucks  from  the  day  previous,  we 
would  have  been  doing  part  of  our  work  only  had  we  supplied 
them  with  nothing  but  water.  The  want  of  facilities  for 
giving  food,  was  quite  as  great,  but  I recollect  we  managed 
that  also  by  suspending  bunches  of  hay  from  the  top  rails  of  the 
trucks,  within  reach  of  the  expecting  heads.  If  your  truck- 
troughs  and  other  improvements  were  to  be  adopted,  the 
difficulty  of  watering  and  feeding  would  be  entirely  obviated. 
—Yours  very  truly,  J.  Brown,  Goods  Superintendent . 


Messrs  Brown  & Mitchell's  letters  are  sufficient  evidence 
that  the  statement  made  before  a Select  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  that  cattle  and  sheep  would  neither  eat 
nor  drink  while  in  a railway  truck,  was  not  correct ; see  pages 
55,  and  56,  question  1492,  Blue  Booh , Report  of  Trade  in 
Animals , 19th  July  1866. 

There  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  the  timely  watering 
and  feeding  the  cattle,  referred  to  by  Mr  Brown,  was  the 
means  of  saving  the  lives  of  many  of  them,  besides  preventing 
the  country  from  being  thrown  into  a state  of  alarm,  that  an 
outbreak  of  rinderpest  had  occurred.  The  railway  company 
would  perhaps  also  have  had  to  pay  heavy  damages,  and  so 
much  of  the  actual  food  supply  of  the  nation  would  in  conse- 
quence have  been  destroyed. 

o 

DEPUTATION  TO  THE  DUKE  OF  RICHMOND  ON  CRUELTY  TO 
CATTLE  IN  COURSE  OF  TRANSIT. 

“ A deputation  of  noblemen  and  gentlemen  waited  by  ap- 
pointment upon  the  Duke  of  Kichmond  at  the  Board  of 
Trade  on  Monday,  to  present  a memorial  from  the  Boyal 
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Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals,  in  favour 
of  some  legislative  remedy  for  the  ill-treatment  of  animals  in 
transit  upon  steam  vessels,  railways,  &c.  His  Grace,  in  reply, 
expressed  his  fear  that  from  the  state  of  public  business  it  was 
hopeless  to  think  of  legislating  on  the  subject  in  the  present 
session,  even  if  he  saw  his  way  quite  clear.  But  the  question 
was  beset  with  difficulties  more  than  appeared  at  first  sight. 
The  railway  companies  might  be  called  on  to  feed  and  water 
the  cattle,  but  any  step  in  that  direction  would  necessitate 
very  grave  considerations.  He  was  fully  alive  to  the  great 
importance  of  the  matter,  which  he  would  earnestly  consider. 
The  matter  had  been  before  the  late  Government,  and  had  been 
already  under  his  own  notice.  He  would  probably  have  to  ask 
the  secretary  of  the  society  for  some  statistical  information/' 

In  reference  to  the  Deputation  to  the  Duke  of  Richmond 
on  Cruelty  to  Cattle,  it  is  certainly  a matter  for  the  very 
gravest  consideration  to  the  Government,  and  also  to  the 
country  at  large,  that  no  time  should  be  lost  in  getting 
railway  trucks  fitted  up,  to  enable  the  companies'  servants 
to  water  and  feed  cattle  and  sheep  during  transit,  and  also 
the  trucks  should  be  made  to  protect  them  from  the  cold 
blasts  of  winter,  &c. ; which  would  at  once  put  a stop  to  the 
enormous  loss  sustained  by  “ pleura-puenomia.''  It  is  well 
known  now  that  pleura  is  brought  on  by  cold,  want  of  water , 
and  other  privations  endured  when  being  removed  from 
one  part  of  the  country  to  another,  and  that  the  death  rate 
from  pleura  has  been  proved  to  be  seven  times  more  annually 
than  deaths  from  rinderpest,  even  when  its  ravages  were  at  the 
highest. 

The  matter  is  so  simple,  an  order  from  the  Privy  Council 
is  all  that  is  required  to  cause  the  railway  companies'  servants 
to  turn  on  the  hose  (which  supplies  the  engine)  to  the  troughs, 
which  every  waggon  used  for  carrying  live  stock  should  be 
fitted  up  with. 

The  monstrous  cruelty  to  animals,  confined  for  any  length 
of  time  in  trucks,  and  the  great  loss  to  the  country  is  patent 
to  every  one. 

Cattle  or  sheep  arriving  from  a long  journey  when  taken  from 
the  fetid  dirty  ship's  hold,  or  from  railway  trucks,  if  there 
is  a filthy  pool  in  their  way  that  can  be  slobbered  up,  it  is 
greedily  drunk,  to  try  by  any  means  to  allay  the  raging  thirst 
that  is  consuming  them.  This  is  the  sort  of  preparation  for 
the  blood  that  is  surging  and  boiling  through  the  veins  of 
animals  that  will  shortly  after  be  conveyed  as  food  into  the 
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stomachs  of  human  beings.  Really  men  are  a patient  long- 
suffering  race,  to  have  so  long  endured  such  a disgraceful 
state  of  matters.  Can  any  one  for  a moment  doubt,  if  impure 
(clear)  water  carries  the  seeds  of  cholera  with  it  into  the 
vitals  of  the  human  subject,  when  used  for  a length  of  time, 
will  not  the  filthy  stuff  drunk  up  by  thousands  of  cattle  after 
travelling  for  days  without  a drop,  also  be  a sure  means  to 
sow  the  seeds  of  disease  amongst  them.  Could  the  poor  brutes 
only  get  a human  tongue  for  a short  time  to  tell  their  woes, 
how  soon  would  the  philanthropist  come  to  the  rescue ! 

The  Courant  says : — <c  In  consequence  of  the  report  that 
rinderpest  had  again  made  its  appearance  among  the  herd  of 
cattle  at  Langrig,  Professors  Williams,  Strangeways,  and 
McBride  visited  the  farm  on  Saturday,  the  23d  November 
1867.  They  found  one  animal  sinking  fast  under  the  attack, 
and  several  others  more  or  less  affected.  On  examining  the 
animals,  they  were  quite  convinced,  along  with  the  local  veter- 
inary surgeon,  that  the  disease  with  which  they  were  affected 
was  rinderpest,*  and  their  advice  to  the  local  authority  was 
that  the  whole  of  the  herd,  consisting  of  thirty-one  animals, 
should  be  slaughtered  at  once,  and  the  court  in  which  they 
were  kept  thoroughly  cleansed,  with  the  view,  if  possible,  of 
preventing  the  further  spread  of  the  disease.  An  inqniry, 
with  the  view  of  tracing,  if  possible,  the  cause  of  the  outbreak 
among  this  herd,  would  be  exceedingly  interesting  and  valu- 
able to  dealers  and  farmers.  So  far  as  known,  they  have  been 
in  no  communication  with  infected  animals ; neither,  we  be- 
lieve, has  rinderpest  at  any  previous  period  been  prevalent  on 
the  farm  of  Langrig.  The  disease  may  have  been  spontaneous, 
and  doubtless  favoured  by  the  treatment  to  which  the  cattle 
were  subjected  while  travelling  from  England  to  Langrig ; 
but  it  would  be  well  to  ascertain  whether,  along  the  route  over 
which  they  passed,  they  were  not  at  any  place  in  the  vicinity 
of  cattle  suffering  from  the  plague/' 

Thirty  valuable  animals  slaughtered  at  once  ! what  a sacri- 
fice to  bad  usage,  and  loss  to  the  country  from  thirst.  It  is 
said  that  those  cattle  wanted  water  from  five  to  nine  days, 
according  to  the  different  reports  circulated. 

Take  the  shortest  space  as  being  correct,  is  it  not  a burning 
disgrace  to  the  country,  that  such  cruelty  could  be  allowed  to 
be  perpetrated. 

We  look  with  appalling  horror  on  the  manner  the  Abys- 

* Professor  Symonds,  Government  Inspector,  lias  since  pronounced  the 
disease  to  be  “ Enteric”  or  Typhoid  Fever. 
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sinians  prepare  for  the  feast,  with  steaks  cut  from  the  quiver- 
ing body  of  a living  bullock ; as  habit  breeds  contempt  to 
danger,  we  cannot  see  the  barbarity  and  greater  cruelty  we 
ourselves  commit,  by  keeping  water  and  food  from  all  travelled . 
animals,  from  hours  to  days,  according  to  the  length  of  the 
journey,  or  rather  to  the  attention  bestowed  by  the  railway 
officials  in  taking  the  animals  as  quickly  as  possible  to  their 
destination.  Thus  contagious  diseases  are  engendered  from 
the  treatment  we  give  our  live  stock.  The  same  result  does 
not  follow  the  Abyssinian  revolting  wickedness. 

AN  INTERNATIONAL  CONGRESS  FOR  THE  PROTECTION  OF  ANIMALS. 

u The  principles  of  the  Eoyal  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Cruelty  to  Animals  are  gaining  ground  in  all  parts  of  the 
world,  so  that  now  an  international  congress  for  the  benefit 
of  the  brute  creation  has  actually  become  one  of  the  facts  of 
our  advancing  civilization.  This  year  the  International  Con- 
gress has  held  its  meeting  in  Paris,  and  has  been  truly  what 
its  name  implies — international.  Paris  (in  the  name  of  its 
Society  for  the  Protection  of  Animals),  Berlin,  St.  Petersburg, 
Prague,  Zurich,  Brussels,  Hamburg,  Hanover,  Palermo,  Dres- 
den, and  New  York,  all  had  their  representatives  ; while 
London,  by  her  Royal  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty 
to  Animals,  had  present  six  delegates,  viz.,  Samuel  Gurney, 
Esq.,  M.P.,  Dr  Donald  Fraser,  Adam  Smith,  Esq.,  Professor 
Varnell,  Dr  Richardson,  F.R.S.,  and  the  Rev.  Prebendary 
Jackson,  M.A.  Bath  and  Bristol  were  represented  by  Dr. 
Tunstall  and  the  Rev.  D.  Cooper.  The  proceedings  of  the 
society  were  briefly  of  three  kinds — reports,  special  discussions, 
and  special  short  communications  or  lectures.  The  members 
of  the  management  held  their  preliminary  meeting  on  Wed- 
nesday, the  31st  July,  arranged  the  programme  and  elected 
officers.  Lord  Harrowby,  who  was  fully  expected,  was  elected 
president,  but  his  parliamentary  duties  held  him  to  London, 
and  his  place  was  filled  by  one  or  other  of  the  vice-presidents, 
of  whom  there  were  five,  namely,  M.  Guerin  Meneville,  of 
Paris;  Baron  D'Ehrenstein,  of  Dresden  ; Signor  di  Brolo,  of 
Palermo  ; Lieut.-Colonel  Mussard,  of  St.  Petersburg  ; and  Dr 
Fraser,  of  London. 

“ Reports . — The  reports  read  were  those  of  kindred  societies, 
and  were  expositions  of  the  work  and  labour  done  during  the 
past  year.  As  explanatory  of  the  laws  and  customs  of  various 
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nations,  in  reference  to  animals,  they  were  documents  of  great 
interest,  and  we  shall  hope  one  day  to  see  them  published  in 
full.  The  report  of  the  London  Society  was  brought  up  by 
the  Rev.  Prebendary  Jackson,  and  was  heartily  received,  es- 
pecially that  part  which  recorded  the  splendid  munificence 
of  Mr  George  Wood,  of  Chelsea,  who  has  given  the  sum  of 
£5,000  to  the  purpases  of  the  society. 

“ Discussions. — The  questions  brought  forward  for  special 
discussion  were  the  following : — 

“ 1 . What  amelioration  may  be  made  in  the  mode  of  trans- 
porting animals  by  railway  ? 

“ 2.  The  best  means  of  slaughtering  animals. 

tc  3.  The  best  means  of  harnessing  animals. 

“ 4.  The  best  means  of  ameliorating  the  condition  of  horses 
employed  in  the  drawing  of  omnibuses,  cabs,  and  other  public 
conveyances. 

“ On  the  first  of  these  questions  the  congress  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  present  means  of  railway  transit  for  ani- 
mals are  both  cruel  and  unwholesome.  Many  plans  of  trucks 
were  referred  to,  but  the  truck  in  the  Exhibition  invented  by 
Mr  Eeid,  of  Granton,  near  Edinburgh,  and  which  carries  an 
abundance  of  water,  was  most  approved.  On  the  question  of 
means  of  slaughtering  animals  there  was  a thorough  debate, 
in  which  Professor  Yarnell  spoke  with  remarkable  judgment 
and  knowledge.  He  held  that  the  death  by  the  poleaxe  with 
instant  pithing  was  by  far  the  quickest  and  easiest  death  for 
the  animal.  He  said  the  English  poleaxe  was  infinitely 
superior  to  the  French  hammer,  and  that  English  butchers 
were  more  expert  than  the  French.  At  the  same  time  the 
abattoirs  of  Paris  were  places  which  could  be  copied  in  Lon- 
don with  infinite  advantage  to  Londoners.  It  was  a general 
sentiment  that  the  special  training  of  men  who  slaughter  was 
imperatively  demanded/' — Christain  Times . 

extract  from  the  report  of  a select  committee  by  the 
HOUSE  OF  COMMONS,  IN  JULY  1866. 

In  March  1866,  the  House  of  Commons  appointed  a Select 
Committee  “to  inquire  into  the  manner  in  which  the  Home 
and  Foreign  Trade  in  Animals,  by  sea  and  railroad,  is  con- 
ducted; and  to  report  what  regulations,  if  any,  should 
be  enforced,  with  a view  of  improving  the  treatment  of  ani- 
mals in  transit,  and  to  prevent  any  introduction  and  spreading 
of  infectious  or  contagious  diseases  amongst  them."  In  April, 
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the  Committee  were  further  instructed  “ to  inquire  how  far 
it  is  desirable  and  practicable  for  animals  brought  by  sea  to 
ports  in  the  United  Kingdom  to  be  slaughtered  or  quarantined 
at  the  port  of  landing,  and  how  far  it  is  desireble  to  prevent, 
restrict,  or  regulate  the  slaughter  of  animals  in  the  metropolis 
and  other  populous  places/'  The  members  of  the  Committee 
were,  the  Eight  Hon.  T.  Milner  Giibson  (Ashton-under-Lvne), 
Lord  Naas  (Cockermouth),  Viscount  Cranborne  (Stamford), 
Sir  James  Fergusson  (Ayrshire),  Mr  Edward  C.  Egerton 
(Macclesfield),  the  Eight  Hon.  G.  Gaschen  (London),  Sir  S. 
Morton  Peto  (Bristol),  Mr  W.  Graham  (Glasgow),  the  0‘Con- 
nor  Don  (Eoscommon  County),  Sir  Matthew  W.  Eidley 
(North  Northumberland),  Mr  W.  H.  F.  Cogan  (Kildare 
County),  The  Hon.  C.  Carnegie  (Forfarshire),  Mr  J,  D.  Dent 
(Scarborough),  Mr  E.  Holland  (Evesham),  Mr  G.  Ward  Hunt 
(North  Northamptonshire),  Mr  N.  P.  Leader  (Cork  county), 
Mr  J.  Banks  Stanhope  (Lincolnshire),  Mr  S.  E.  Graves 
(Liverpool),  Mr  C.  M.  Norwood  (Hull).  Mr  Alderman  Salo- 
mons (Greenwich),  the  Hon.  Wilbraham  Egerton  (North 
Cheshire).  The  Committee  presented  their  report  in  July. 

“1.  Foreign  cattle  and  sheep  are  imported  into  England 
and  Scotland  from  Spain,  France,  Belgium,  Holland,  Schles- 
wig, Denmark,  and  Sweden. 

“ 2.  Cattle  and  sheep  are  also  carried  by  sea  from  Orkney 
and  Shetland  to  various  ports  in  Scotland,  and  from  Scotland 
and  Ireland  to  England. 

“ 3.  Under  the  present  restrictions,  cattle  can  only  be  landed 
at  ports  allowed  by  the  Customs'  authorities.  The  chief  ports 
for  foreign  cattle  are  Liverpool,  London,  Harwich,  Hull, 
Newcastle,  Leith,  and  Granton ; for  Irish  cattle,  Glasgow, 
Silloth,  Morecambe  Bay,  Liverpool,  and  Bristol.  The  Scotch 
cattle  are  chiefly  taken  to  Liverpool  and  London. 

“ 4.  The  sea-borne  cattle  arrive  generally  in  good  condition. 
The  vessels  are,  with  some  exceptions,  specially  fitted  up  for 
the  purpose,  and  have  divisions  for  every  four  or  six  animals, 
windsails  or  other  means  to  secure  ventilation,  and  in  some 
cases  shelter  for  the  cattle  on  deck.  The  cattle,  however,  in 
well-ventilated  vessels  appear  to  suffer  from  the  want  of  a 
free  current  of  air  when  the  vessels  are  waiting  for  the  tide  to 
discharge  their  cargo,  as  at  Newcastle,  Hull,  Bristol,  and  Leith, 
where  the  cattle  cannot  be  landed  at  all  states  of  the  tide. 

“ 5.  The  animals  are  usually  tied  with  their  heads  to  the 
sides  of  the  vessel,  though  the  best  mode  is  to  tie  them  with 
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their  heads  to  the  centre ; the  Irish  store  cattle  are  brought 
over  loose. 

“ 6.  There  is  no  rule  respecting  the  numbers  put  on  board, 
but  with  the  exception  of  some  cases  in  the  Irish  and  Bremen 
trade,  they  do  not  appear  to  be  overcrowded. 

“7.  In  the  voyage  from  Oporto,  each  animal  is  allowed 
space  to  lie  down,  and  is  fed  with  compressed  food , and  watered; 
in  other  cases  the  animals  are  packed  close  to  one  another,  so 
as  to  prevent  their  lying  or  being  shaken  down,  and  generally 
are  neither  fed  nor  watered  until  landed. 

“ 8.  The  animals  are  chiefly  walked  on  and  off  board,  and 
the  practice  of  slinging  is  nearly  abandoned. 

“ 9.  It  has  always  been  the  practice  to  cleanse  the  ships, 
more  or  less,  after  each  voyage,  and  recently  disinfectants 
have  been  used. 

“ 10.  On  the  railways  cattle  are  often  overcrowded  and 
badly  treated,  especially  in  Ireland,  and  are  carried  for  36  to 
48  hours  without  being  fed  or  watered.* 

“11.  It  is  bad  for  the  cattle  and  troublesome  to  un truck 
them,  while  there  is  some  difficulty  in  watering  them  while 
in  a truck,  a difficulty,  however,  which  is  not  insuperable,  f 

“ 12.  A journey,  whether  by  sea  or  rail,  causes  cattle  to 
deteriorate  in  value,  and  makes  them  feverish,  and  tends  to 
produce,  if  it.  does  not  actually  cause,  the  foot  and  mouth  dis- 
ease. These  evils  are  very  much  increased  if  cattle  are  ill- 
treated,  or  not  properly  watered. 

“ 13.  Since  the  recent  Orders  in  Council,  the  cattle  trucks 
appear  to  have  been  properly  cleansed  as  far  as  is  possible. 
The  form  of  truck  admits  of  great  improvement,  and  possibly 
the  floor  might  be  also  constructed  so  as  to  admit  of  a more 
thorough  cleansing  than  is  possible  with  the  present  con- 
struction.” 

o 

WATER  FOR  MAN  AND  BEAST. 

“At  the  agricultural  show  in  Selby,  the  thoughtful  manager 
erected  temporary  fountains  in  various  parts  of  the  ground 
which  did  good  to  both  man  and  beast.  A correspondant 
informs  us  that  ‘ these  fountains  had  a marked  influence  in 
the  prevention  of  intemperance ; and  did  much  to  lessen  the 
sufferings  of  the  thirsty  stock/  We  trust  that  the  excellent 

* And  often  96  hours. 

t It  is  pretty  generally  known  that  to  fit  up  trucks  with  troughs  to  be 
filled  with  water  from  the  hose,  would  entirely  obviate  all  difficulty  in  water- 
ing animals  at  almost  a nominal  cost. 
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example  of  our  Selby  friends  will  be  adopted  elsewhere.  Ought 
there  not  to  be  a constant  and  copious  supply  of  good  water  for 
both  bipeds  and  quadrupeds  in  every  cattle  fair  ? The  erec- 
tion of  Drinking  Fountains  is  progressing  most  favourably, 
but  we  want  the  poor  cattle  and  dogs  to  be  remembered/' — 
Animals  Friend  Almanac . 


Water!  Water!  Water ! 

“ Tliou  shalt  open  thy  mouth  for  the  dumb." 

“ The  Bible  says, “ Thou  shalt  open  thy  mouth  for  the  dumb/ 
and  we  wish  all  our  readers  to  do  what  they  can  to  relieve  the 
sufferings  of  poor  animals. 

“ We  were  much  pleased  to  hear  a short  time  ago,  of  one  of 
our  readers,  a little  servant-girl,  who,  on  seeing  a poor  sheep 
drop  down  through  fatigue,  ran  for  a basin  of  water.  The 
drover  was  beating  the  poor  sheep,  and  vainly  trying  to  get  it 
on.  The  little  maid  soon  approached,  kindly  saying,  ‘ poor 
thing,  it  wants  a drink!  She  stooped  down,  and  gave  the 
sheep  the  refreshing  water.  In  a few  minutes  the  poor  crea- 
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tare's  strength  revived,  and  after  a stroke  or  two  on  the  head, 
it  rose  and  went  on  its  way  quite  briskly." — Band  of  Hope 
Review. 

u How  shall  we  estimate  the  value  of  water  ? So  liberally 
are  we  supplied  with  it,  and  so  lavish  are  we  in  using  it,  that 
it  seldom  is  the  subject  of  our  thoughts,  and  much  less  of  our 
thankfulness.  Would  you  know  somewhat  of  its  worth,  ask 
the  fainting,  toil-worn,  foot-sore,  and  sun-oppressed  traveller, 
as  he  stops  at  a cottage-door  to  obtain  a cup  from  the  well ; 
or  inquire  of  the  restless  invalid,  raging  with  thirst,  as  he  lies 
on  his  uneasy  bed,  with  fevered  lip  and  furred  tongue,  gasping 
like  a fish  flung  by  the  angler  on  the  bank  of  the  river ; or 
put  the  question  to  the  traveller  of  the  desert,  as,  rendered 
furious  by  the  sunbeam  and  with  parched  throat,  lie  falls  ex- 
hausted on  the  sultry  sands.  To  these,  champagne  and  bur- 
gundy would  be  worthless,  compared  with  fresh,  clear,  cool, 
spring  water.  Water  irrigates  our  lands,  assuages  our 
thirst,  prepares  our  food,  and  oftentimes  heals  our  diseases. 
Among  our  mercies,  water  must  not  be  forgotten." — Old 
Humphrey . 


The  Importance  of  a Plenteous  Water  Supply  seems  to  he 
understood  hy  the  Expedition  to  Abyssinia . 

The  Overland  Mail,  which  reached  Edinburgh  yesterday, 
brings  advices  from  Bombay  to  the  29th  October.  In  a second 
edition  of  the  Bombay  Gazette , we  find  the  following  intelli- 
gence regarding  the  pioneer  force  to  Abyssinia : — 

“ The  report  of  the  Quartermaster-General  is  generally 
satisfactory,  and  it  states  that  the  landing-place  selected  is 
near  Adulis,  in  Annesley  Bay.  At  this  point  the  shore  shelves 
gently,  but  there  is  good  anchorage  at  a distance  of  600  to 
700  yards  from  the  shore.  About  a mile  from  the  shore  is 
the  only  watering-place  on  the  coast,  named  Mulkutta,  and 
although  now  at  the  end  of  the  dry  season,  the  supply  is  suffi- 
cient. At  that  spot  the  people  of  Adulis  get  water,  and  there 
are  some  thousands  of  cattle  at  the  coast,  which  are  all  watered 
at  Mulkutta,  and  they  look  sleek,  although  the  forage  of 
the  district  is  dried  up  upon  which  the  cattle  are  fed.  The 
people  state  that  six  weeks  after  the  rains  the  grass  is  luxu- 
riant. About  sixteen  miles  inland  there  is  an  abundant  supply 
of  water  in  the  Waa  River.  The  interventing  country  is 
passible  for  carts.  The  soil  nearer  the  shore  is  alluvial,  but 
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becomes  stony  as  the  lower  hills  from  which  the  Waa  emerges 
are  approached. 

“ Colonel  Phayre  had  already  lined  out  seven  miles  of  road 
during  his  first  two  or  three  days  on  shore,  and  expected  to 
reduce  the  distance  to  the  Waa  River  to  fourteen  miles. 

“ There  are  two  openings  in  the  lower  hills,  by  which  the 
higher  land  could  be  approached. 

“ The  reconnoitering  party  considered  the  spot  selected  for 
landing  as  the  best  on  the  coast,  and  far  superior  to  Massowah, 
there  being  no  water  within  seven  miles  of  Massowah. 

“ The  reconnoitering  party  purposed  to  move  forward  to 
the  Waa  River  merely  to  allow  to  the  advanced  guard  ex- 
pected the  advantage  of  the  watering-place,  and  to  give  a 
more  extended  reconnaissance.  A well  had  been  sunk,  but 
the  water  became  more  brackish  the  deeper  they  got.  The 
beds  of  the  streams,  however,  afford  sweet  water/' 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazettes  correspondent,  writing  from  An- 
nesley  Bay  on  November  1st,  says: — u Close  to  the  junction 
point  of  the  railroad  and  pier  is  the  bunda  and  first  place  of 
deposit  for  all  kinds  of  stock  forwarded  from  the  shipping. 
Here  are  also  the  water  tanks  which  have  been  landed  from 
the  vessels  in  great  numbers.  Hard  by  are  seen  small  moun- 
tains of  grain  and  rice,  and  ricks  of  hay  in  big  bundles, 
artillery  stores,  spare  infantry,  cavalry,  and  mule  equipments  ; 
all  things,  in  fine,  that  are  comprehended  under  the  term 
materiel  of  an  army.  Efforts  have  been  made  to  erect  sheds 
to  shelter  from  the  expected  rains  all  this  valuable  stock  ; but 
at  the  present  moment  it  is  sadly  exposed,  and  much  loss  will 
be  experienced  if  all  is  not  properly  housed  before  the  bad 
weather.  We  are  not,  it  must  be  remembered,  carrying  solely 
what  the  present  advanced  force  requires.  We  are  paving 
the  way  for  the  reception  of  the  main  army,  and  endeavour- 
ing to  prepare  beforehand,  so  that  no  delay  may  take  place 
when  it  actually  arrives.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  condensing 
power  of  the  steam- vessels,  the  expeditionary  force  would  have 
suffered  dreadfully  from  want  of  water . The  land  for  many 
miles  around  is  completely  dried  up,  with  the  exception  of  one 
small  rivulet,  which  seems  to  grudge  its  daily  yield  of  a few 
gallons.  I have  myself  just  returned  from  a far  excursion  to 
the  highlands  of  Geedan,  and  suffered  not  a little  from  having 
neglected  to  take  a sufficiency  of  water  with  me.  It  was  im- 
possible to  procure  any  but  the  most  brackish,  undrinkable 
water,  and  the  beds  of  the  streams  were,  as  Tennyson  says, 
4 dusty  white.'  The  sappers  have  been  unremittingly  em- 
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ployed  digging  wells  in  the  vicinity  of  the  camp,  but  the 
result  has  not  corresponded  with  their  efforts.  Unless  water 
is  found  of  drinkable  quality  near  the  surface,  none  can  be 
got  without  penetrating  to  a considerable  depth,  when  it  is 
invariably  salt.  At  the  present  moment  the  precious  liquid 
is  selling  on  shore  at  two  annas,  or  threepence  the  pint.  . . . 
We  disperse  to  exist — that  is,  to  obtain  water — to  reunite 
afterwards  for  other  designs.  The  inhabitants  of  this  country 
seem  very  peaceably  disposed,  though  they  move  everywhere 
armed  with  spears  and  huge  carved  swords,  and  in  some  in- 
stances have  old  flint  muskets.” 

The  following  is  also  from  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette's  corres- 
pondent:— “Tubbo  on  the  Hadash,  Nov.  8. — I was  glad  to 
quit  the  hot  sands  of  Annesley  Bay,  and  making  what  haste  I 
might,  I penetrated  to  Tubbo,  which  is  on  the  Hadash  River. 
The  names  given  to  places  in  these  parts  designate  certain 
spots  where  water  is  obtainable.  They  do  not  signify  the 
existence  of  villages,  much  less  of  towns,  for  on  this  side  of 
the  plateau  there  are  none.  The  few  habitations  which  are 
scattered  about  are  composed  of  branches  of  trees  covered  with 
a little  straw.  As  a shower  of  rain  suffices  to  sweep  away 
these  frail  dwellings,  it  would  sadly  disturb  our  topographical 
calculations  did  we  take  them  into  account.  So  Tubbo,  though 
a little  Paradise,  has  not  a single  dwelling  house.  It  is  a small 
valley  enclosed  by  mountains,  which  attain  in  two  instances 
to  an  altitude  of  some  4000  feet.  The  air,  after  an  experience  of 
ten  days'  residence  at  Zulla,  is  deliciously  cool.  We  are  up 
among  the  mountain  breezes,  for  the  heights  are  easily  climbed. 
Cavalry  will  probably  be  sent  on  here  from  Uddoda,  but  the 
necessity  of  taking  platical  complications  into  consideration 
has  hitherto  hindered  any  advance  of  troops  beyond  the  first 
stations,  where  there  is  water.  . . . When  our  roads  to  the 
plateau  are  in  working  order,  I see  no  reason  why  our  whole 
force  should  not  march  throughout  the  length  of  these  torrent 
courses.  I hear  from  Zulla  that  want  of  ivater  has  obliged 
the  authorities  to  hasten  the  forward  march  of  all  men  and 
animals  whose  presence  there  is  not  absolutely  necessary.  The 
requirements  of  the  great  gathering  of  mules  at  that  spot 
exceed  the  condensing  powers  of  the  steamers,  and  Zulla  itself 
is  as  ‘ dry  as  a bone.'  The  railway  which  is  to  connect  it 
with  Koomagloo  is  progressing  rapidly,  but  several  weeks 
must  elapse  before  the  line  can  be  in  working  order  for  the 
whole  distance  of  twelve  miles.  . . . The  inhabitants  of  this 
district  are  very  peacefully  inclined  towards  us.  They  are 
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completely  subservient  to  their  head  chief  or  sultan,  who, 
having  been  liberally  supplied  with  dollars,  evinces  the  utmost 
readiness  to  make  things  pleasant.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
in  some  cases  the  camp  followers  have  taken  it  upon  them  to 
exercise  the  licence  of  war,  and  to  use  forcible  means  for  ex- 
tracting supplies  from  the  natiyes.  This  course  of  proceeding 
has  at  Koomagloo,  I hear,  tended  to  keep  aloof  from  the  camp 
many  who  would  fain  exchange  their  cattle  for  dollars.  The 
cattle  are  numerous,  and  in  fine  condition,  both  on  the  Koo- 
magloo and  Hadash  courses.  There  are  also  numerous  flocks 
of  sheep  of  the  Aden  type,  and  goats  wherever  water  is  ob- 
tainable. The  course  of  the  Hadash  is  at  present  a dry  bed, 
except  at  intervals.  There  is  no  good  water  procurable  all 
the  way  from  Zulla  to  Uddoda,  fifteen  miles.  But  beyond 
Uddoda  for  the  rest  of  the  route  hither,  the  water  supply  will 
be  amply  sufficient.  Grass  of  good  quality,  and  in  any 
quantity,  is  to  be  had  everywhere  by  sending  grass-cutters  to 
the  high  ground.  The  hills  are  easily  accessible,  but  the 
grass-growing  under  altitudes  averaging  400  feet  is  not  fit  for 
horses.  I think  they  call  it  croton  grass.  The  inhabitants 
always  drive  their  cattle  to  the  higher  lands,  and  only  bring 
them  down  to  water  ” 


Extract  from  the  “ Inverness  Courier .” — “The  disease 
among  the  cattle  at  Langrig,  in  Berwickshire,  has  been  pro- 
nounced by  Professor  Symonds  to  be  something  quite  different 
— in  name  at  least — from  the  dreaded  rinderpest.  I say  in 
name,  because  a well-known  medical  gentleman,  engaged  with 
the  leading  civil  and  military  medical  statists  of  the  three 
kingdoms  in  preparing  a new  classification  of  disease,  read 
Professor  Symonds'  report  in  my  hearing  with  a significant 
shrug,  as  if  lie  imagined  it  was  a distinction  without  a differ- 
ence. It  is  no  part  of  my  business,  however,  to  help  doctors 
to  agree.  In  one  thing  most  men  who  are  not  veterinaries 
nor  medicals  will  agree,  that  the  beasts  died  of  bad  usage ; 
as  many  of  their  kind  have  done  since  the  railway  system  was 
introduced.  The  railroad  pest  is  the  proper  name  for  very 
much  of  our  cattle  disease,  and  the  wonder  is  not  so  great  that 
some  time  should  elapse  before  this  was  found  out,  as  that 
being  found  out,  so  much  time  should  now  be  lost  in  esta- 
blishing a better  system.  I read  in  an  Edinburgh  paper  the 
other  day  that  two  hundred  and  fifty  cwt . of  unwholsome  food 
had  been  seized  in  our  slaughter-houses  in  six  months — an 
item  of  loss  in  our  food  supplies  for  which  no  doubt  the  rail- 
way pest  is  largely  responsible/' 
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The  drinking  troughs  for  cattle  at  Chichester  Station 
(erected  by  the  Directors  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Eev.  W. 
R.  Brewsher),  are  excellent.  Mr  Fitzgerald,  the  station- 
master  says  : — “ On  our  cattle-market  days  they  are  made  use 
of  by  hundreds  of  live  stock;  they  are  of  very  great  use ” 
We  hope  to  hear  of  these  troughs  being  erected  at  many 
other  stations.  They  are  constructed  very  cheaply,  and  re- 
quire simply  a feed-pipe  from  the  elevated  tank,  which  at 
present  supplies  the  locomotives  with  water/' — British  Work- 
man for  1860. 


Since  the  good  movement  was  first  commenced  of  erecting 
drinking  fountains,  the  work  has  gone  on  increasing  year 
after  year,  until  not  a street  many  large  city,  town,  or  village 
is-  without  one ; besides  there  is  a small  trough  at  the  foot  of 
every  fountain  for  dogs,  &c.  And  large  troughs  are  erected 
near  every  thoroughfare  for  horses,  which  has  proved  a great 
blessing  to  man  and  beast. 

Drinking  troughs  for  cattle  trucks  on  railways,  would  go 
rapidly  into  use,  once  the  public  would  move  in  the  matter, 
and  cause  a beginning  to  be  made ; as  the  thing  is  simple  in 
itself,  and  attended  with  almost  no  expense,  as  the  requisite 
water  supply  can  be  procured  from  the  hose  at  every  station, 
where  the  tank  is  already  erected  to  supply  the  locomotive 
with  water. 


The  late  Superintendent  of  the  Locomotive  Department  of 
the  North  British  Railway,  recently  told  me  that  it  did  not 
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take  up  more  time  than  about  five  minutes  to  water  an  engine, 
which  will  require  fully  ten  times  more  water  than  would  be 
required  to  water  a single  truck,  consequently,  I am  quite  cor« 
rect  in  stating  that  one  minute  will  be  found  sufficient  to 
supply  each  truck  with  water,  in  the  manner  I have  already 
pointed  out. 

o 

ON  CERTAIN  CRUELTIES  PRACTISED  IN  THE  CATTLE  TRAFFIC. 

Extract  from  a Paper  read  at  the  Meeting  of  the  Social 
Science  Congress,  at  Belfast,  21st  Sept.  1867,  by  T.  W.  Mof- 
fett, LL.D.,  Professor  of  History,  &c.,  Queens  College,  Galway. 
cc  To  come  to  the  more  immediate  subject  of  my  Paper — the 
sufferings  undergone  by  live-stock  at  Fairs,  and  in  their  transit 
by  Railways  and  Steamboats.  And  here  again,  remember,  I 
am  not  going  to  speak  about  a state  of  things  that  is  isolated 
or  exceptional.  It  would  be  illogical  to  found  a general 
charge  against  the  humanity  of  our  people  on  occasional  in- 
stances of  abnormal  ferocity  or  malice.  I speak  of  the  regular 
course  of  business,  the  everyday  behaviour  of  whole  classes 
of  society,  the  systematic  arrangements  of  public  companies ; 
and  I allege  that  the  wanton  brutalities  and  cruel  neglect 
which  may  be  witnessed  at  every  hour  in  open  day,  on  our 
fair-greens,  along  our  quays  and  high  roads,  in  railway  trucks, 
and  on  board  our  steamers,  exhibit  an  amount  of  cruelty 
flagrantly  at  variance  with  the  boasted  civilisation  of  our 
times,  and  with  our  acknowledged  duty  to  all  God’s  sentient 
creatures. 

“ Of  the  treatment  of  our  cattle  at  our  fair-greens,  take  the 
following  description  of  an  eyewitness  of  great  experience  : — * 
4 At  the  toll-gate  will  be  found  posted  a sturdy  staff  of  officials, 
surrounded  by  the  roughs  of  the  surrounding  neighbour- 
hood, specially  retained  for  the  occasion,  and  provided  with 
blugeons  of  the  most  formidable  description,  usually  loaded 
with  lead ; who,  in  order  to  prevent  any  animal  passing  out 
through  the  gate  before  the  toll  is  settled,  will  beat  back  and 
cudgel,  in  the  most  brutal  manner,  any  animal  approaching 
it.  Some  few  of  the  hindermost  may  escape,  but  the  greater 
number  are  battered  and  bruised  beyond  belief.  The  bruised 
and  blackened  portions  of  the  carcase,  as  unsightly  as  they 
are  unwholesome,  are  usually  reserved  by  the  butcher  for  his 
poor  customers  ; but  they  make  their  appearance  at  the  table 
of  the  rich  often  enough  to  tell  how,  in  this  civilised  country, 
man  exercises  his  sovereignty  over  his  ‘ poor  earth-born  com- 
panions and  fellow-mortals.’ 
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“ The  savagery  of  the  Fair-green  is  repeated  in  intenser 
forms  in  the  Railway  truck,  and  at  the  ports  of  embarkation. 
Not  to  speak  of  the  merciless  beatings  with  heavy  sticks,  and 
the  overcrowding  of  the  waggons  and  the  unventilated  holds 
of  vessels,  the  general  public  will  scarcely  be  prepared  to 
hear  that  the  animals,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of 
journeys,  some  of  which,  as  a rule,  occupy  thirty-six  hours 
but  are  often  more  protracted,  get  no  food  or  water  ; and  this, 
though  they  are  constantly  kept  standing  for  hours  in  trucks 
at  the  stations,  often  with  an  abundant  supply  of  water  almost 
within  their  very  gaze,  realizing  the  ghastly  picture  in  The 
Ancient  Mariner — * 

Water,  water  everywhere, 

But  not  a drop  to  drink ! 

It  has  been  stated  that  they  are  not  unfrequently  removed 
from  the  waggons  dead,  having  perished  by  that  most  terrible 
form  of  death — -thirst.  .... 

“ This  state  of  things  is  doubtless  to  be  attributed  more 
largely  to  thoughtlessness  than  to  intention.  T he  thought- 
less cruelty  in  the  world,’  says  an  eminent  thinker, 4 outweighs 
almost  every  other  kind’ — - 

Evil* is  wrought  by  want  of  Thought, 

As  well  as  want  of  Heart. 

44  It  was  stated  before  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, that  in  ordinary  weather  a beast  can  be  kept  without 
water  for  twenty-four  hours,  and  sustain  no  injury.  On  a 
matter  of  this  kind,  I confess,  I should  prefer  the  testimony  of 
the  ox  (if  it  could  be  obtained)  to  that  of  the  grazier.  It  is 
satisfactory  to  find  that  the  Committee  gave  credit  to  the 
statement  of  one  or  two  witnesses,  that  the  difficulty  of  water- 
ing cattle  while  in  a truck  is  not  insuperable,  and  that  when 
an  ox  is  thirsty  he  will  drink,  I am  satisfied  that  a single 
foundry  in  Belfast  could  supply  in  one  week  all  the  railways 
in  the  United  Kingdom  with  Watering  Troughs  adequate  for 
the  purpose. 

“ Let  us  take  a special  instance  or  two  of  the  present  state 
of  the  Traffic.  A bullock  ‘trucked'  at  Westport  at  8.30  p.m., 
arrives  in  Dublin  about  11  a.m.  on  the  following  morning : in 
a couple  of  hours  it  is  shipped  for  Liverpool,  and  on  its  arrival 
there  is  sent  by  railway  a considerable  distance  inland,  and 
during  all  this  time  remains  unfed  and  unwatered.  Again, 
what  is  the  ordinary  course  of  Traffic  between  this  country 
and  Scotland?  You  will  find  it  described  in  a book  which  I 
would  strongly  recommend  to  the  attention  of  my  audience : 
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— ‘ The  Story  of  the  Truck/  by  Mr  Reid,  of  Granton. 

‘ Cattle  are  purchased  at  some  fair  in  Ireland,  driven  to  the 
steamer,  and  crammed  into  a filthy  hold  without  food  or  water  ; 
a heated  atmosphere  to  smother  in,  perhaps  twenty  or  thirty 
hours,  or  longer,  according  to  the  weather.  They  are,  on 
landing,  removed  to  be  trucked,  say  to  Falkirk  fair,  and,  in 
nine  cases  out  of  ten,  without  either  water  or  food.  They  are 
hurried  out  of  the  trucks ; panting  and  heated  they  reach  the 
market-place,  there  they  remain  on  their  legs  all  day,  still 
without  water  or  food  (being  unsold).  They  are  again  hurried 
off  to  another  fair,  say,  to  Forfar,  which  the  train  may  reach 
in  ten  or  twelve  hours,  with  exactly,  the  same  result.  The 
cattle  are  uusold,  and  brought  back  to  Glasgow,  after  having 
undergone  fatigue,  heat,  cold,  hunger,  and  thirst,  which  would 
have  killed  a giant  with  nerves  of  iron ; and  if  he  had  been  so 
fortunate  as  to  come  through  the  ordeal  alive,  from  the  change 
of  temperature  from  the  hold  of  the  overheated  vessel  to  the 
railway  trucks,  he  would  have  been  lame  for  life  with  rheu- 
matic pains/ 

“ Such  are  the  scenes  which  are  every  day  witnessed  at  our 
Railways  and  our  Ports ; scenes  at  which  Mercy  shudders, 
and  Pity  veils  her  face ! And  yet  it  is  generally  acknowledged 
(the  physiologist  having  placed  it  beyond  doubt)  that  these 
creatures  possess  the  same  sentient  apparatus,  the  same 
capacities  of  feeling  and  of  suffering,  and  the  same  instincts 
with,  our  own  species.  True,  they  have  no  voice  that  can  utter  a 
remonstrance' — that  can  reveal  their  wretchedness ; but  there 
is  an  eloquence  in  that  silence,  and  the  very  shroud  that  dis- 
guises the  suffering  only  serves  to  aggravate  its  horrors, 

“ It  has  often  struck  me  as  a just  and  original  observation  of 
that  accomplished  and  eloquent  philosopher,  Dugald  Stewart, 
that  the  selfishness  and  apparent  hardheartedness  of  man  arise 
in  a great  measure  from  want  of  Imagination,  a faculty  which, 
like  all  the  others  with  which  urn  are  endowed,  was  meant  to 
subserve  some  useful  purposes,  and,  like  them,  requires  de- 
velopment and  exercise.  The  gentleman  grazier  of  Meth  or 
Limerick  contemplates  with  admiration  the  fine  form  of  an  ox 
in  his  rich  pastures,  and  probably  with  still  deeper  satisfaction 
calculates  its  material  value  ; but  he  seldom  brings  before  his 
mind  that  series  of  horrors  to  which  the  poor  animal  is 
doomed — horrors  of  which  the  butcher’s  knife  is  only  the 
merciful  end.  The  traveller,  in  prosecution  of  business  or  in 
quest  of  picturesque  scenery,  is  whirled  in  the  express  train 
past  the  siding  into  which  those  long  cavalcades  of  inarticulate 
misery  are  shunted ; but  little  he  guesses  at  the  meaning  of 
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these  drooping  heads,  these  wilful  eyes  imploringly  gazing  at 
him  from  which  there  almost  seems  to  look  out  an  expression 
of  confused  wonder  and  amazement  at  the  wanton  cruelties 
and  barbarities  of  earth’s  constituted  lord.  So  true  is  it  that 
custom  can  familiarize  us  with  many  practices  which  we 
should  certainly  reprobate  if  they  were  less  common ; that 
suffering  which  is  out  of  sight  is  commonly  out  of  mind ; and 
that  the  most  sensitive  feelings  may  become  indurated  by  use 
and  wont.  . . . 

“I  might  enforce  my  argument  by  considerations  of  an 
economic  character.  I have  evidence  to  show  that  many  of 
the  most  successful  cattle-dealers  in  the  kingdom  find  a course 
directly  the  opposite  of  that  which  I have  been  describing  to 
pay  better.  By  careful  provision  for  the  refreshment  of  cattle 
upon  the  journey,  and  by  exercising  supervision  over  their 
drovers,  these  dealers  obtain  prices  for  their  beasts  from  10  to 
20  per  cent,  higher  than  their  neighbours.  The  evidence  of 
this  kind  is  superfluously  conclusive  ; but  I am  unwilling  to 
rest  my  argument  on  this  ground,  solid  though  it  be.  I be- 
lieve, after  all  that  has  been  said  of  the  thoughtlessness  and 
selfishness  of  mankind,  that  an  appeal  is  never  made  in  vain 
to  our  moral  feelings  and  the  principles  of  humanity.  The 
question  is  one  of  Duty . It  is  one,  moreover,  deeply  affecting 
the  fibre  of  national  character.  Nations  in  which  large  classes 
habitually  indulge  in  cruelty  to  the  brute  creation,  and  in 
which  such  cruelty  passes  unrebuked  and  unpunished  by  the 
rest,  will  cease  to  advance,  if  they  do  not  retrograde,  in  civili- 
sation. Violence  and  rudeness  will  prevail  among  the  lower 
strata,  and  a cynical  hardness  of  heart  among  the  upper.  The 
principle  of  cruelty  being  allowed  to  take  root  in  our  dealings 
with  the  lower  animals,  will  reach  to  and  infect  our  dealings 
with  each  other.  The  brutalized  porters  and  drovers  and 
hangers-on  of  the  market-place,  the  railway,  and  the  steam- 
ship, will  constitute  a seed-plot  of  crime,  and  the  clumsy  device 
of  the  gallows  and  the  expensive  apparatus  of  the  convict  prison 
must  be  kept  in  constant  requisition  to  save  the  social  fabric 
from  destruction. 


o 
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The  following  statement  is  well  worthy  of  notice,  and 
proves  what  I have  from  the  first  maintained,  that  rinderpest 
was  caused  by  improper  treatment : — “ M.  Mall,  a great 
agricultural  authority  in  France,  writes  to  the  Journal 
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d’ Agriculture  Pratique , that  he  has  received  a letter  from 
M.  Philibert,  a large  landowner  in  Southern  Russia,  which 
says : — ‘ I am  anxious  to  make  known  to  you,  that  of  all  the 
means  employed  in  the  numerous  experiments  I have  made 
to  preserve  my  horned  beasts  against  the  cattle  plague,  sea 
water  given  in  place  of  soft  water  has  had,  during  all  the 
epidemic,  complete  success.  Animals  supplied  with  sea 
water  were  spared  by  the  malady,  and  yet  those  were  inten- 
tionally placed  constantly  in  contact  with  sick  beasts/  To 
shew  the  value  of  M.  Philibert’s  testimony,  M.  Mall  states 
that  he  has  obtained  one  of  the  two  gold  medals  given  to 
Russia  in  the  exhibition  for  wool ; that  he  possesses  80,000 
merino  sheep,  2000  to  3000  horned  cattle,  500  to  600  horses, 
and  that  his  lands  are  situated  in  the  Government  of  Taurida 
(the  Crimea) — that  is  to  say,  in  the  province  in  which  the 
cattle  plague  originated/’ 

Place  sheep  far  gone  with  rot  to  feed  on  fens  near  the  sea, 
where  the  spray  or  tides  go  regularly  over,  and  they  will  in  a few 
weeks  have  perfectly  recovered.  Rock  salt  laid  in  fields  which 
have  a tendency  to  produce  rot  in  cattle  or  sheep,  will  prove 
a sure  preventive  if  the  animals  will  lick  it.  Rot  is  only 
brought  on  by  improper  feeding,  or  the  entire  want  of  food  and 
water  of  any  kind  for  a few  days.  Stock  conveyed  from  one 
part  of  the  country  to  another,  confined  in  trucks,  shows  how 
frequently  and  constantly  this  latter  condition  is  at  work. 

o 
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“ A pamphlet  by  Mr  Reid,  Granton,  entitled  4 The  Story  of 
the  Truck/  sent  by  the  author  to  the  Society,  was  laid  on  the 
table ; and  after  the  considerable  discussion  the  subject  of  the 
transit  of  cattle  by  rail,  sea,  &c.,  was,  on  the  motion  of  Mr 
Beddle  of  Melsetter,  remitted  to  a special  committee,  of 
which  Mr  Dudgeon  of  Cargen  was  named  convener/’ — High- 
land Society , tith  March  1867. 

From  John  Clay , Esq. 

Mirefield,  8th  February  1867. 

My  Dear  Sir, — I thank' you  for  your  “ Story  of  the  Truck.” 
The  public  will  be  deeply  in  debt  to  you  for  your  remarks  and 
suggestions  of  improvement  on  the  cattle  truck,  and  I have 
no  doubt  if  the  cattle  could  only  speak,  they  would  give  you 
a vote  of  thanks  every  day.— Yours  truly.  John  Olay. 

W.  Reid,  Esq. 
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“ 4 Water,  water,  everywhere,  but  not  a drop  to  drink/  is 
the  appropriate  motto  of  Mr  Reid’s  unpretending  little  volume. 
The  author  has  long  devoted  a large  amount  of  attention  to 
the  horrible  cruelties  inflicted  on  cattle  in  their  transit  by 
rail — cruelties  that  are  doubtless  to  some  extent  inadvertently 
inflicted,  for  the  seller  thinks  he  has  done  with  the  poor 
brutes  when  they  are  trucked,  and  the  buyer  does  not  trouble 
himself  to  inquire  whether  they  have  been  either  fed  or  wat- 
ered on  journeys  that  not  unfrequently  occupy  the  greater 
part  of  a week.  Who  then  is  to  blame  ? Nobody,  as  usual. 
Mr  Reid  comes  to  the  rescue  of  the  cattle  by  asking  that  the 
railway  companies  shall  attach  water-troughs  and  hay-racks 
to  their  trucks,  and  the  sensible  manner  in  which  he  treats 
the  subject  should  in  itself  be  sufficient  reason  that  he  receives 
a fair  hearing.  He  clearly  shows  that  in  long  journeys  by 
rail  the  value  of  the  animals  is  very  materially  deteriorated, 
and  the  loss  as  a consequence,  is  a general  one,  alike  affecting 
seller,  buyer,  and  consumer.  The  railway  companies,  Mr 
Reid  contends,  should  feed  and  water  cattle  and  sheep  in  their 
charge,  and  by  so  doing  the  superior  condition  in  which  the 
animals  would  invariably  arrive  at  market  would  warrant  the 
charge  of  a higher  sum  per  head  for  their  carriage.  Among 
the  numerous  letters  that  have  appeared  on  the  subject  not 
one  bears  more  directly  on  the  subject  of  how  cattle  disease 
may  be  eradicated  than  one  sent  to  the  Times  by  Dr.  T.  J. 
Maclagan,  and  quoted  in  the  present  work.  Dr  Maclagan 
says : — 4 The  sanitary  arrangements  of  the  cowhouses  must 
be  rendered  more  perfect ; proper  attention  must  be  paid  to 
ventilation  and  cleanliness.  During  a long  journey  food  and 
water  should  be  supplied  to  the  animals  at  stated  times.  Let 
the  comforts  and  well-being  of  the  cattle  be  attended  to  in  a 
proper  manner,  and  the  cattle  plague  will  be  expunged  from 
our  cowhouses  as  effectually  as  typhus  fever  has  been  banished 
from  our  ships  and  prisons/ 

44  At  present,  when  symptoms  of  a return  of  the  dreaded 
plague  are  beginning  to  make  their  appearance,  it  would  be 
well  that  Government  attention  were  turned  to  the  subject ; 
and  we  know  of  no  work  more  likely  to  benefit  the  cause  than 
the  4 Story  of  the  Truck/  ” — The  Sportsman . 

44  The  laudable  object  of  this  publication  is  at  once  apparent, 
and  Mr  Reid  deserves  the  thanks  of  the  humane  public  for 
his  generous  exertions  on  behalf  of  the  tortured  dumb  animals 
on  which  our  comfort  and  our  means  of  subsistence  so  largely 
depend.  Mr  Reid  is  well  known  as  the  inventor  of  an  appara- 
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tus  by  means  of  which  cattle  in  a railway  truck  can  have  a 
regular  supply  of  water,  and  for  this  he  obtained  a medal 
from  the  Highland  and  Agricultural  Society,  To  urge  the 
adoption  of  this  invention  is  one  chief  object  of  the  present 
publication,  and  there  can  be  no  difference  of  opinion  regard- 
ing its  expediency.  The  disgraceful  cruelty  of  keeping  cattle 
in  trucks  for  forty-eight  or  any  number  of  hours  on  a stretch 
without  food  or  drink  cannot  be  too  severely  criticised ; and 
when  a remedy  so  easy,  so  effectual,  and  so  inexpensive  has 
been  devised,  there  is  no  excuse  for  any  continuation  of  such 
barbarity.  In  this  volume  there  is  a great  deal  of  readable 
matter  connected  with  rural  affairs  ; and  as  a pleasant  book, 
independently  of  its  utilitarian  merits,  it  well  deserves  a place 
in  every  farmer  s library/' — Kelso  Chronicle . 

“Mr  Eeid  has  here  produced,  in  the  shape  of  a bulky  octavo 
pamphlet,  all  that  has  been  done  and  said  regarding  the  very 
humane  attempt  he  has  made  to  secure  for  live  stock  better 
treatment  than  they  have  yet  obtained  at  the  hands  of  railway 
managers.  Mr  Beid's  plan  seems  a very  simple  one.  It  con- 
sists in  fitting  cattle  trucks  with  a narrow  tank  or  trough 
which  could  be  filled  with  water  at  railway  stations,  by  the 
same  apparatus  that  the  railway  companies  employ  to  replen- 
ish the  locomotive  boilers.  Cattle  and  sheep  suffer  dreadfully 
from  want  of  water  on  their  journeys  by  railway ; the  excite- 
ment and  alarm  under  which  they  travel  are  enough  of  them- 
selves to  create  unnatural  thirst,  but  instead  of  getting  more, 
than  an  ordinary  supply,  they  rarely  get  any  at  all ; and  Mr 
Beid  believes  that  to  this  fact  is  attributable  not  only  the 
deterioration  which  they  undoubtedly  experience  in  conse- 
quence of  a long  journey  by  rail,  but  much  of  the  disease 
which  affects  cattle  brought  to  market  from  a distance. 
Water,  he  says,  is  even  more  necessary  to  them  then  food. 
It  seems  strange  that  the  managers  of  companies  should  so 
long  have  resisted  Mr  Beid's  eloquent  and  impressive  advocacy 
of  the  system.  If  there  are  practical  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  carrying  out  the  alteration  of  the  trucks,  they  are  surely 
not  so  great  as  to  defy  the  ingenuity  of  the  superintendents  of 
works,  who  have  at  hand  all  the  appliances  for  making  im- 
provements in  the  rolling  stock.  The  desirability  of  making 
some  provision  of  the  kind  seems  very  obvious,  and  we  trust 
that  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  Mr  Beid's  generous  efforts 
to  lessen  the  evils  and  suffering  attendant  on  cattle  traffic  by 
railway  will  be  rewarded  by  th<j  general  adoption  of  his  own 
plan.  The  matter  rests  very  much  in  the  hands  of  farmers 
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and  farmer  societies.  If  they  are  convinced  of  the  expediency 
of  doing  something,  they  have  only  to  persist  in  saying  so,  and 
railway  boards  will  not  long  resist  the  c pressure  from  with- 
out/ ” — •. Inverness  Courier , 4:th  April  1867. 

“ This  pamphlet  is  a dissertation  on  the  evils  of  the  present 
system  of  transporting  cattle,  by  rail  or  otherwise,  for  long 
distances  without  food  or  water,  with  various  plans  for  re- 
medying this  abuse.  Mr  Eeid  treats  his  subject  with  the 
skill  of  a man  thoroughly  acquainted  with  it,  and  has  been  at 
pains  to  collect  a large  amount  of  newspaper  correspondence 
and  other  matter  bearing  upon  it,  and  to  condense  it  into  a 
very  useful  and  compact  form.” — Ladies'  Journal . 

“ The  Story  of  the  Truck. — This  sensational  title  may 
perhaps  serve  the  good  purpose  of  leading  this  pamphlet  into 
a greater  number  of  hands  than  it  reached  under  its  first  form, 
and  if  so,  it  is  a clear  case  in  which  1 the  end  justifies  the 
means/  Some  years  ago,  as  our  readers  may  remember,  Mr 
William  Reid,  of  Messrs  Wm.  & G.  Reid,  wool-brokers,  Gran- 
ton,  published  a most  interesting  pamphlet  describing  the 
horrors  of  cattle  transit  by  railway,  owing  to  being  carried 
long  distances  without  watering.  The  facts  were  very  start- 
ling, displaying  an  amount  of  cruelty  that  was  disgraceful, 
and  a damage  to  the  commercial  value  of  stock  which  a- 
mounted  to  thousands  of  pounds  annually.  It  was  not  a wild 
scream  against  a system  with  no  practical  remedy,  but  on  the 
contrary  its  main  feature  was  a new  model  truck  with  troughs 
by  which  a cattle  train  could  in  two  or  three  minutes  be 
supplied  with  an  abundance  of  water  while  passing  along  the 
railway  lines.  No  practical  nor  theoretical  objection  could  be 
laid  against  the  proposed  system,  but  all  who  know  the  slow- 
ness of  improvement,  and  the  rigid  adherence  of  our  farmers 
to  all  old  ideas,  saw  well  enough  that  the  admirable  System 
would  not  be  easily  established.  The  result  has  been  such  as 
was  anticipated,  and  this  is  a new  appeal  on  the  same  subject. 
It  shows  three  things— 1st,  that  the  present  system  is  cruel 
and  damaging  to  stock  ; 2d,  that  the  new  system  would  cause 
only  the  expense  of  fitting  up  the  troughs  in  the  trucks,  but 
send  cattle  to  market  worth  much  more  than  at  present ; and 
3d,  that  since  the  system  is  not  adopted  stock-breeders  and 
dealers  are  deaf  to  the  sufferings  of  their  stock,  and  blind  to 
their  best  commercial  interests.  In  the  name  of'  the  poor,  in- 
jured, and  suffering  cattle  we  beg  to  thank  Mr  Reid  for  again 
calling  attention  to  the  subject,” — Border  Advertiser . 
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“ Cattle  probably  were  never  so  healthy  as  during  the  present  year. 
Young  stock  during  the  spring  months,  being  high-priced  and  in 
good  demand,  were  generally  liberally  managed  as  to  feeding  and 
shelter ; calves  were  well  nourished  and  lodged ; hence  disease  was 
slight  and  casual.  But  the  grand  cause  of  the  good  health  which 
our  cattle  enjoyed  has  been  the  restrictions  which  the  prevalence  of 
the  plague  had  so  tardily  imposed  upon  the  movement  of  stock. 
Contagious  disorders,  and  especially  pleuro-pneumonia  and  mouth- 
and-foot  disease,  being,  like  the  plague,  strictly  insolated,  gradually, 
as  it  were,  burned  themselves  out.  The  specific  poison  finding,  in 
other  words,  no  fresh  subjects  on  which  to  fasten  itself  died  out. 
But  the  restrictions  likewise  exercised  a very  salutary  effect  on  the 
health  of  cattle  in  stopping  their  importation  from  Ireland,  and  even 
from  one  part  of  Great  Britain  to  another.  On  the  decks  and 
within  the  holds  of  vessels  usually  subjected  to  overcrowding,  long 
fasts,  and  still  more  exhausting  abstinence  from  water,  the  unfortu- 
nate animals  are  apt  to  have  their  constitutions  irreparably  injured, 
and  fall  easy  victims  to  many  disorders.  Tedious  journeys  by  rail- 
way are  as  detrimental  to  health  as  travelling  on  shipboard.  The 
animals,  often  wearied  and  overheated  by  previous  driving,  are 
frequently  trucked  without  being  properly  fed  or  watered  ; are  kept 
one,  two,  and  occasionally  even  three  days  in  cramped  close  con- 
finement of  a crowded  truck ; are  seldom  fed  or  watered,  or  are 
only  thus  attended  to  at  long  intervals ; are  scarcely  protected  from 
either  rain  or  sun,  and  travelling  usually  at  from  twenty-five  to 
thirty  miles  an  hour,  are  exposed  to  currents  often  of  damp  chilly 
air.  Long  journeys  on  foot,  although  seldom  so  injurious  as  tra- 
velling either  by  ship  or  railway,  unless  managed  carefully,  waste 
the  strength  and  condition  of  cattle,  and  prove,  besides,  a frequent 
cause  of  lameness  and  of  serious  gastric  derangements. 

“ During  the  first  nine  months  of  the  present  year  all  these  prolific 
sources  of  cattle  disease  were,  however,  suspended.  Would  that  we 
had  reliable  statistics  to  show  the  enormous  gain  to  the  health  and 
life  of  cattle.  Now  that  the  cattle  plague  restrictions  have  been 
suspended  only  for  three  months,  both  pleuro-pneumonia  and  mouth- 
and-foot  disease  have  broken  out  with  unwonted  severity.  Pleuro 
is  rife  alike  in  London  and  Edinburgh,  and,  indeed,  in  all  large 
towns;  and,  as  is  often  the  case,  where  it  occurs  after  being  some 
time  banished,  it  is  of  a bad  type,  and  prone  to  extend.  From 
hardships  by  railway  and  toilsome  journeys  by  road,  many  cases  of 
gastro-enteritis  have  lately  appeared  both  in  England  and  Scotland. 
As  usually  occurs  where  the  autumn  has  been  an  open  one,  the 
grass  plentiful  towards  the  close  of  the  season,  and  the  young  cattle 
kept  out  late  without  dry  food  or  lodgings  at  night,  there  has, 
during  the  past  six  weeks,  been  a great  deal  of  hoost  depending 
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upon  irritation  produced  by  thread  worms  lodging  in  the  air  pas- 
sages. From  faultly  nutrition  and  want  of  comfortable  shelter 
during  the  autumn  months,  black  quarter,  as  is  usual  at  this  season, 
has  prevailed  lately  in  some  of  the  grazing  districts.  From  several 
of  the  dairy  counties  we  learn  that  there  are  this  summer  great 
complaints  of  the  cows  proving  barren.  This  is  rather  a curious 
matter,  as  milk  cows  are  at  present  scarce  and  dear,  owing,  probably, 
to  a very  large  proportion  having  died  from  cattle  plague,  or  been 
butchered  in  fear  of  their  becoming  infected. 

“The  experience  of  the  past  year  shows  very  clearly  that  the  cattle 
traffic  of  this  country  ought,  in  various  particulars,  to  be  under 
rational  supervision . Whilst  by  slaughter  of  fat  beasts  at  the  ports 
of  debarkation,  by  separate  market-places,  and  by  thorough  inspec- 
tion and  quarantine  for  store  beasts,  we  protect  ourselves  from  the 
risk  of  again  importing  cattle  plague  from  abroad,  we  must  not 
neglect  sanitary  arrangements  at  home.  After  much  cost  and 
trouble,  we  have  got  rid  of  cattle  plague ; with  reasonable  care  we 
may  also  banish  from  our  shores,  or,  at  any  rate,  very  greatly  cir- 
cumscribe the  ravages  of  the  troublesome  mouth-and-foot  complaint, 
and  of  the  insidious  pleuro-pneumonia,  which,  since  its  first  intro- 
duction in  1840,  has  occasioned  many  times  the  loss  sustained  during 
our  two  years  of  rinderpest.  Unpleasant  and  un-English  although 
restrictions,  checks,  and  inspection  undoubtedly  are,  it  is  certainly 
better  to  submit  to  them  rather  than  incur  the  loss  to  which  we  are 
otherwise  exposed.  Any  outbreak  of  a contagious  disease  ought  at 
once  to  be  reported  to  a properly  constituted  local  authority,  and 
effectual  measures  immediately  taken  to  prevent  its  further  spread. 
Until  any  such  contagious  disorder  has  been  got  rid  of,  for  several 
weeks  and  until  proper  disinfection  of  the  premises,  no  cattle  from 
the  farm  or  locality  should  be  permitted  to  be  moved  alive.  All 
public  markets  should  be  regularly  visited  by  competent  practical 
inspectors,  and  any  diseased  or  suspicious  animal  at  once  branded 
and  placed  by  itself.  The  cubit  space,  cleanliness,  and  proper  ar- 
rangements of  all  ships  intended  for  the  conveyance  of  cattle,  of  all 
landing  places,  railway  trucks,  sidings,  and  market  lairs,  should  be 
ensured  by  stringent  regulations  and  by  constant  intelligent  in- 
spection. No  animals  should  be  travelled  either  by  land  or  water 
without  being  sufficiently  fed  and  watered  at  certain  fixed  hours. 
For  the  sanitary  welfare,  alike  of  men  and  animals,  all  cattle  and 
pigs  must,  as  soon  as  possible,  be  removed  from  our  large  tow’ns, 
where  air  and  space  are  much  too  valuable  to  be  taken  up  by  them. 
Until  they  can  be  got  rid  of,  they  ought  to  be  kept  under  frequent 
and  strict  inspection.” — North  British  Agriculturist . 
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Longitudinal  Section  of  Reid's  Patent  Stalled  First-class  Watering  and  Feeding  End-Loading  Wagon.  Side  Elevation. 


End  of  Reid's  Patent  First-class  Watering  and  Feeding  Wagon. 


Highland  and  Agricultural  Society  of  Scotland, 
Edinburgh,  6 Albyn  Place,  6th  May  1865. 

Dear  Sir, — I have  much  pleasure  in  forwarding  you  a Medal  which 
was  awarded  to  you  by  the  Directors  on  account  of  your  Railway  Cattle 
Troughs. — Yours  faithfully, 

J.  Hall  Maxwell. 


The  above  woodcut  represents  the  present  form  of  a covered  cattle- 
wagon,  fitted  up  with  spring  buffers,  and  the  patent  watering  troughs. 
Lithographs  of  the  first  and  second  class  wagons  can  be  had  from  the 

Publisher. 


Perspective  view  of  Troughs . 


Plan  of  Troughs. 


